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NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

A depressed, irritable state of mind: 
a weak, nervous, exhausted feeling; no 
energy or animation; confused head, 
weak meeneey. often with debilitating, 
involuntary discharges. The consequence 
of exercise, mental overwork or indiscretions, 
This NERVOUS DEBILITY finds a sover- 
eign cure in HUMPHREYS’ HOME- 
GPATHIC SPECIFIC, No. 28. It tones up 
the system, arrests discharges. dispells the 
mental gloom and despondency, and rejuve- 
nates theentire system. It is perfectly harm- 
less and always efficient. Price $5, fora pack- 
age of five boxesand a large $2 vial of powder, 
which is important in old. serious cases, or 
$1 per single box. Sold by ALL Druggists, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Address, 
HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC 
MEDICINE CO., No. 562 Broapway, N. Y. 
j Y EF are now prepared to handle honey in 

boxes or barrels at a reasonable com- 

mission, making as prompt returns as sales 

wil admit. Correspondence with bee and 
honey raisers is solicited. Address, 
JOHN MCALLISTER & CO., 

27 Vribune Buildin: , Chicago, Ils. 








wk =ALE.—'ien 
with tested queen in each, in I ‘ 
jrames, price $10.00 perstock. Also ten stocks 
in comincn hives with tested queen in each, 
price £8.00 each stock. A. BRADLEY, 
Lee, Mass. 


QUEENS AND FULL STOCK, 
ALSO FIRST CLASS POULTRY FOR‘57 
Orders for 1875 booked now. 


Address, 
Rk. M. ARGO, 
Lowell, Garrard, Co., Ky. 


sé READER # you con geta handsome Self 
Monder tor the * BEE Jour- 

NAL which will keep the numbers altogether 
nice and clean for 50 cents. We want agents 
every where, and will give good commissions. 
£5 00 a day easily earned, send 50 cents at once 
for a ‘* binder” and terms to agents. Address, 

JOHN McALLISTER & Cv., 
27 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ils. 


FOR SALE 


WO choice Houdans and two White Leghorn 

Cockerels. Allpremium birds. The Houdans 

and White Le ghorns are the best of the Non Set- 
ting breeds. Add:ess, MILLY TUPPER, 

Des Moines, Icw.. 


stocks of Italian bees, 
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Established in 1865. . 


THE HONEY HOUSE, 


C. 01 PERRINE, 


Cor, Lake and Market7Streets, 


CHICAGO. 
a@ Honey bought for Cash. .<g 





SIXTEEN PAGE WEEKLY, devoted 

to the interest of the Stock-Grower and 
Husbandman. Has the largest circulation of 
any paper published in the territory, and the 
best Aadvertising Sheet for those who wish to 
reach the Farmer. Only $2.00 per year; $1.25 
for six months, Established, 1873. 

Published by COLORADO FARMER Co. 
J. F. WILBUR, Business Manager. feb3mex 


Tulip Trees. 


We can furnish young trees of the Poplar 
or Tulip Tree at low prices, in any quantity. 
They will be sent by one who has experi- 
ence in the business, and packed in such a 
manner as will secure success. Full direc- 
tions and particulars furnished to any one 
wishing to purchase. Address, 

Italian Bee Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEEN BEES! 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 
AUGUSTA, GHORGIA, 
Importerand Brecder of Pure Italian Queen 

Bees, Queens bred 
Early in the Season. 
Purity : nl safe arrival guaranteed, 
ian supplies furnished. 
jan75m6 








Apiar- 
send for Price List. 


IND reader, if you are in anyway inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 
we will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly **GLEANINGS IN BEEF CUL- 
TURE,” Simply write your address plainly 
on a postal card and address 
A, I. ROOT & CC., Medina, Ohic. 


TULIP TREES. 


NOR SALE in large quantities. on the best of 
: terms. Also Holly seed. for Hedge fencing, 
at 50 cents per th. prepaid, by mail. I have #0 
years experience in planting forest trees. and will 
guarantee satisfaction. ROBERT T. JONES. 
feb23m Fiat Rock, Henderson Co., N.C. 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS. 


Iam prepared to fill a limited number of 
orders for pure tested Queensand full coion- 
ies at reasonable prices. Also pure Berkshire 
Pigs for sale, bred from imported stock, 

Address, THOS. H.T. WOODY, 
apl73tr Manchester, St. Louis C»., Mo. 
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| PLAIN, PRACTICAL, AND TO THE POINT. [> 
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25 Colonies Pure Italians, 


E have purchased of the late Dr. T. B. Ham- 
lin’s Stock of Bees, 125 Colonies Pure 
Italians in Langstroth’s Improved Hives, 10 
frame, which we offer at the reduced price of 
$13.00 per colony, delivered on cars at Edgefield 
Junction, Tenn. 
mar3m BARNUM & PEYTON. 


THE PATRON’S HELPER 


—AND— 
GRANGE INSTRUCTOR. 


A Weekly Paper, Published at Des Moines, Iowa, 
Office Cor. Sixth and Walnut St., West Side. 
GEO. WILLIAM JONES, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


N. W. GARRESTON, Associate EpiItorR 
and Secretary [owa State Grange. 





DEVOTER EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


By resolution of the Iowa State Grange, 
THE MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION OF | 
THE STATE GRANGE OFFICERS, WITH 
THE SUBORDINATE GRANGERS. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single copy, one year (postage prepaid) . 
8 copies, one year, (postage prepaid) ..... 
5 copies, one year, (postage prepaid)........7.00 
10 copies, one year,( postage prepaid) with 
an extia copy to person sending club 14.50 
2) copies, one yeur, postage prepaid) with 
an extra copy to person sending cinb.27.00 
The money must accompany the snbscrip- 
tion. 
Remittances by registered Letter, Post-office 
Order, or Draft, at our risk. 
The paper wilt be promptly stopped at the 
expiration of the time paid for. 


- $1.00 
- 4.5) 





Who wish to learn how to more than 


TOUBLE THEIR PROFITS 
From their Bees, 
Shoul l send 25 cents for a copy of 
‘Money in the Apiary,’’ 


A littl® werk on practical bee-cul- 
ture, just issucd, 


1h GHL HUA df ATIRI-a 


&e- Runs ro patent hive, nor other 
humbug. Tells what todo; whe 
ehow to do it to insure success, Send ery 
@ for it now, before laying plans for an-Ga 
other seasc ns work. — 
Address HEKBERT A. BURCH. gf 
tf South Haven, Mich. + 


PRACTICAL, AND TO THE POINT. 


sé 
Excellent ““Bee Book”’ 
B' /UND Volumes of the National Bee Jour- 
nal for 1$74:0f which Mrs. Tupper was edit- 
or, sent for £0 cents, post paid, on application 
to ELLEN 8S. TUPPER 
Italian Bee Co. Des Moines, Iowa. | 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for February contains 
over Eighty Illustrations, and a corresponding 
variety of reading matter. An extra bulfsheet 
has been added, in order to include the first 
installment of Miss THACKERY'S hew serial 
story. “Miss Angel’’—a beautiful tale based on 
the romance of Angelica Kauffiman’'s life. 

James Parton begins in this Number a 
series of exceedingly interesting papers. pro- 
fusely illustrated, on Caricature. 

George Alfred Townsend, contributes an 
illustrated paper, describing Washington City 
as it appears to-day. 

The Fourth paper of the Centennial Series 
continues the review of Mechanical Progress, 
covering a large number of important inven- 
tions, but reserving for fuller treatment in the 
next Number the improvements connected 
with Printing, Engraving, ete. 

L. J. Du Pre, of the Memphis Appeal under 
the title of “The Wonders of the Lowlands,’’ 
contributes a suggestive and interesting illus- 
trated article on the Mound Builders of the 
Mississppi Valley. 

John Bigelow, on the basis of De Witt Clin- 
ton’s correspondence with Colonel Post never 
before published, gives some striking illustra- 
tions of the acrimony of partisan polities fifty 
years ago. 

Moncure PD. Conway contributes a brief an® 
spirited sketch of Professor Fawcett, accom- 
se by a beautiful Portrait, which includes the 

-rofessor’s wife. 

Emilio Caste!ar’s papers are continued 

George M. Towle describes the French Institute 
and the academies connected therewith, his article 
being illustrated with a picture of the Institute 
building and portraits of Thiers, D’Aumale, 
Ollivier, Favre, Berryer, De Montalembert and 
Li‘ tre. 

Lyman Abbott contributes a comprehensive re 
view of the field and work of Christian missions, 
illustrated with four maps. 

The Number opens with a beantiful poem by 
Will Wallace Harney, entitled “The Angel of the 
Twilight” illustrated by Sol EKytinge. Other 
poems are contributed by Harriet Prescot Spof- 
ford, Elizabeth Stoddard and Anna C. Brachett 

The “Rape of the Gamp”™ is continued. and cap- 
ital short stories are contributed by Ellis Gray 
and Kate Putnam Osgood. 

The Editoral Departments are 
end timely. 


full, interesting 


Harpe>’s Magaz:-ne, Weekly, & Bazar. 


Postave free to Subseribers ia 7 United States 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ITARPER'S 
WRENLY, or LIARPER'S BAZAR will be 
sent for one year toany Subscriber in the Unite 7 
States, POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publisii- 
ers, on receipt of Four Dotlars 

HArrer’s MAGAZINE. HarPEn’s 
11ARPER’S Bazar for one year, 3 
for $70: pos‘ age free. 

Address HARPER & BROTCUIERS, 

mar2m New 


WEEKLY and 
S10; or any two 


york. 


MOON’S “BEE WORLD,” 


Published at Rome, Georgia, is fe 
tion of its kind IN THE soUTH 
clusive'y to 


BEE CULTURE, 


and shonld be in th: hands of «ver Bee-Keever in 
the United States. Two (#2.0) dollars pe’ year. 
fen | for sample copy. Add: ess, 

A. F. MUON & CO., Tom, Ga. 


only publica- 
it is devoted ex- 
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ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


FOR 1875. 


SHALL brecd Italian Queens for the com- 
ing season from imported mothers of un- 
doubted purity, safe arrival and purity guar- 
anteed in every shipment. Prices very low. 
Circulars sent free. Address, D. P. MYERS, 
4y! West Bale m, Wayne Co., O. 


BEE HIVE MATERIAL 


en the Langstroth, Quinby, American, 
anlother leading kinds, cut and fitted 
ready to nail together. The cheapest way to 
get your hives. Any one can nail them to- 
gether, send for price list. Qluinby’s latest im- 
proved Heney Extracter, holding four 
combs, $18.00. A good Honey Extractor, 
holding two combs, and warranted to do as 
z0od work as any in the market, for $7.00 
M: gehe i for Honey Boxes, holding 4 to 5 lbe., 
34.°0 per hundred, $38.00 per thousand, any 
size > promptly made to order. 
O. D. WHITCOMR, 
Rodman, Jefferson Co., 


BEAUTIFUL QUEENS, 


PURE AND PROLIFIC. 


FRANK BENTON, 


SUCCESSOR TO HAMLIN & KENTON.) 
EDGEFIELD JUNCTION TENN. 
Will rear, during 1875, tested I 


I(rotmn as Loos 


N. Y. 


talian Queens, 
stock as there is in the country, 
and will receive during the season 
QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY. 
ne Queen, - « cone 
Five Queens, each - aa & ce eS 
WOM GROEN OME 5 ig ci we 4.0) 
Twenty Queens, each ee eee 
tf Send for Circular. 


ry] 
Ear FEEDER. 
= The BEST in use. 
S seni by mail 25 cents. 
GG] Circular tree. Addicss 
+ iu C.C.V AN DEUSEN, 
—_ Sprout Brook, N.Y. 


BEAU TEU L EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


Satable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

& splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
ror 10c. additional we send “MAGNIFICENT 

PREMIUM ROSE.” Elegant Descriptive Cata- 

lozue sent free to ali who apply. THE 

WINGEE & CONARD C0., Rose Growers, 

; West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
aprom 


— 


Early Queens. 


We have made arrangements to supply 
Italian Queens the last of April for $5,00 
each ; to be sent by express on receipt of 
price. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


THE PEABODY 


Honey Extractor. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Fxtractor and one knife for - - $10.0) 
To Agents, - - - - - - &.00 
Send for illustrated civcula’. 
L. PEABUDY & CO,, 
apri=m6 Normal, Ill. 


To Bee-Keepers. 


Having reduced the price of seed of my 
honey plants. I am now prepared to send 
out by mail, pcs* paid, at the following rates; 
Cleome integrifolia per oz. 5c, per lb $3.00 
Lophanthus anisatus - ~ ~ = 2.50 

Either of the above in 25c. packets. Address, 
H. A. TERRY, 

Crescent City, 


apr2m Iowa. 


la hl T THAT 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 
YO BLACK BEES to interfere with pure 
F I fertilization. Unwarranted Queens 
$1.00, Warranted $3.00, trom daughters 
of imported stock, or home bred Full Colonies 
Italian Bees $15. Address, 
J. OATMAN & CO. 
Dundee, Kane Co, Ills. 





aprly 


NEW YORK HONEY HOUSE 





is now permanently established at 


Nos, 208, 210 and 212, South 5th Avenue, 
and 50 and 52, Grand st., New York, 


near Broadway. where I am fully prepared to pay 
cash on delivery of goods. 


jan74y1 MRS. § 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


IN THE 


HIGHEST GRADE OF PURITY 


Sent by Mail Post-paid at the 
following prices: 


. E. SPAIDE&. 


Tested queens, each .. . $3.00 
Warranted queens, each 1.50 


These Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who purchase 
tested queens, can rely on them to breed from. 
Queens furnished on short notice, and in all 
cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
Brown Leghorn and S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. 
Eggs of the above varieties for hatching,safely 
packed ind shipped by express, at $1.50 per 
doz. Safe arrival guaranteed. Address, 


T. N. HOLLETT, 


Pennsville, Morgan County, Ohio. 
aprly 





1] 
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W. F. CLARKE, ) 
Mrs. E. 8S. TUPPER, § 


EDITORS. 


Seasonable Hints. 





The eggs of a queen are developed by 
heat, just as are the eggs of afowl. Bee 
keepers are apt to forget this, in the spring, 
and do not economize the heat of the hive. 
We have seen hives out of doors in this 
month of changeable weather—-with all 
the holes or top open, and the entrance as 
large as it ought to be in summer. Bees 
need no ventilation now. Every crevice 
should be closed and the quilts kept on 
the frames, that none of the heat generat- 
ed by the cluster escape. If there are but 
few bees in the hive, we always remove 
all comb except as much as the bees can 
cover. For instance if the bees can only 
protect the brood, deposited in two combs, 
take out all the others. As the circle of 
brood grows larger and the weather warm- 
er, add one comb at a time until the hive 
isfull. In this way we succeed much 
better than we did when we left the hives 
fullof comb. We have always fed colo- 
nies that needed it inside the hive, on top 
of the frames or in one side—and have no 
experience in feeding all together in the 
open air; but Mr. Dale, one of our most 
successful Iowa bee-keepers, tells us, that 
he has practiced feeding outside the hives 
with good results. We inquired if he did 
not in that way feed his neighbor’s bees, 
with his own, and he gave us his method 
of preventing this, as follows: 

‘‘T put the sugar syrupinto my shallow 


feeders, near the hive, quite late in the 
afternoon, after all is quiet about the hives. 


At that time my neighbor’s bees are at | 


home and will not be attracted by the 
food. To make my own bees find it—I 
go to the hives, with a dipper of the syrup 
and a spoon and throw alittle into the 
entrance of the hive. The beesrnsh out, 
as bee-keepers know they will do, in such 


| Cases, go to the troughs and work busily 


| it seems to do them. 


| have experimented as follows : 


| 





untilall is taken up. I give them no more 
then they can carry in; if any remains 
over, I take it away.” 

Mr. Dale says it is fun to see how busi- 
ly they work at it, and how much good 
We shall try this 
method in our own apiary as soon as 
spring comes. We need not say that it 
should not be tricd when there is 
chill in the air, and would also advise that 
the syrup should be quite warm when put 
in the troughs. Weak colonies will be 
the better for feeding inside the hive, in 
addition to this. 

Be on your guard against robbery. 
Prevention of this is easier than cure. 
See that every hive has a queen—have all 


any 


entrances closed, and there is litde dan- 
ger. If you see that robbers are attacking 
a hive, take it at onée to the cellar until 
all bees are in the hives, then take it out 
andexamine it. Ifit is queenless, give it 
aframe of brood from another hive, if 
you have no queen forit ; butif it is only 
weak, protect it, and it will take care of 
itself. ‘a 


en 


Experiments with Honey. 

A correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can has been experimenting to prevent 
honey candying, and states his experience 
as follows: During the past autumn, I 
I put up six 
1 t cans of beautiful linden honey, being 
careful to make it into one homogeneous 
mass by stirring. It was thrown from the 
combs by an extractor on July 20, and put 
into cans on Aug. 1. The cans were placed 
respectively as follows :—one in a dark, dry 
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cellar, one each under shades of red, yellow, 
green and blue glass, and the sixth can in 
full light. On Nov. 8, the honey in the cel- 
lar candied to a white. Nov. 22 to Dec. 10, 
honey under colored shades candied, first in 
the red, next in the yellow, green and blue; 
while the honey in full light remained 
transparent until January, when it soon 
candied after exposure to intensely cold 
weather. From my experience an equal 
temperature would preserve certain kinds 
of honey, while other kinds would candy 
under almost any circumstances. 

I think that candied honey, instead of 
being looked upon with disfavor, should be 
recognized as evidently pure. I hope, how- 
ever, that the above experiments will lead 
others to follow up the light theory with 
beneficial results. 


———- _ oer @ 


Honey Locust ror HEDGING. 

In reply to a question respecting the hon- 
ey locust for hedging the Western Rural 
says : 

The honey locust, Gleditschia triacan- 
thus, is a tall, handsome tree with a spread- 
ing top. Sofar as hardiness is concerned 
the honey locust is entirely so, far north of 
the line of hardiness for the Osage Orange. 
It is not a hedge plant, if by this you meana 

lant that may easily be kept within the 
Sounds of an ordinary hedge, but as form- 
ing a barrier to stock, it is cited by practical 
Western horticulturists, among others Mr. 
A. R, Whitney, of Lee Co., as being among 
the Very best. It is not liable to disease or 
insect depredations to any considcrable ex- 
tent. 

It. would take five or six years from the 
time of transplanting into the hedge-row to 
make a barrier against cattle, and unless 
good care was given it, longer. 

Plant the seed by all means in seed beds 
as is practiced with Osage Orange and 
transplant at one year old, cutting the plant 
back to a height of six inches when dug for 
putting into the hedge-row. 


oe -_-—~—s-- — 


s) Ss 
Before the Legislature. 

The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
is before the Legislature of Michigan, with 
the following memorial : 

To the Honorable, the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan: The Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association would respectfully 
represent that they have been organized 
and in sueecessful operation forthe past 7 
years, and its proceedings have been pub- 
ished throughout the States and Europe 
with great credit to the organization and 
the State of Michigan, and that it has in 
view the building up, out of comparatively 
nothing, one of the greatest industries of 
the State, thereby effecting the perfect 
crossing and fertilization of our vegetables, 
grains and fruits, preventing their deterior- 
ation and greatly increasing their certainty 
and productiveness, collecting only the sur- 
plus pollen which would fall to the ground 


and the excessive nectar which otherwise 
would evaporate into the air, storing it in 
frames and boxes for use as food, ultimately 
saving millions of dollars worth of waste 
product. Your memorialists, therefore ask 
an appropriation of one thousand dollars to 
enable them to make an exhibition of Mich- 
igan flowers and honey at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, beliey- 
ing such exhibition would redound to the 
credit and honor of the State. Said honey 
to be furnished gratuitously by the mem- 
bers of the Association and finally sold and 
the proceeds used for printing our annual 
discussions for gratuitous distribution. 
H. E. BrIpwELL, Pres’t. 
HERBERT A. BURCH, Sec’y. 
South Haven, Mich., Jan. 20, 1875. 





A CHINESE BEE.—The Apicultural sec- 
tion of the Entomological Society at its 
annual meeting in Paris, August, 1874, 
made many interesting statements. M. 
Durand Saint-Armand, a government of- 
ficer in Cochin China, states that that 
country possesses a bee twice the size of 
ours, which consequently ought to have a 
proboscis long enough to extract the hon- 
ey from red clover, which is known to be 
very abundant. This bee is found in great 
numbers all along the coast,in a wild 
state, in hollow trees, and the natives hunt 
them for their wax. The extensive for- 
ests of this country are leased for the pro- 
duct of wax, whichis to be sold to the 
Chinese. M. Durand Saint-Armand has 
acquired a certain knowledge of bee cul- 
ture so to be able, if possible, to domesti- 
cate the beeand send them to France. 
Would it not be well for our bee keepers 
on the Pacific to investigate this? It has 
a promising look.—Country Gentleman. 


-— ee eam 


ts" One of the last Acts of the late Con 
gress was to double the rates of postage on 
books, pamphlets and general merchandise. 
The following from the new law will be in- 
teresting to publishers : 

That section 8 of the Act approved June 
2l, 1874, making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending June 30th, 1875, and for 
other purposes. ‘*Be and the same is hereby 
amended as follows: Insert the word 
“ounce” in lieu of the words “two ounces.” 
Approved March 2d, 1875. 

-—_—--- a 2 <r <e = 


The second semi-annual session of the 
Michigan Bee-Keeper’s Association will be 
held in Kalamazoo, Mich, May 6th 1875. We 
earnestly request a full attendance of the 
members of the association, as matters of 
vital importance to all engaged in apisti- 
cal pursuits, will be presented for their con- 
sideration. We also extend a cordial invi- 
tation to all persons, interested in bee-cul- 
ture to be present. Remember the time and 
place—Kalamazoo, May 6th, 1875. 

1ERBERT A. BURCH Sec’y, 


apl2m South Haven, Mich. 
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Ties, AND 


Are queens wings clipped to prevent them 
swarming? or to prevent them leaving 
hives at other times. If queens do not leave 

at other times, cannot you give some other 
method that will accomplish this result ? 

Would you advise attempting to increase 
from two strong pure Italian stocks to six 
this season, the object being to increase 
with honey. enough to winteron. Would 
it be safe to increase further ? 

Cus. E. SELKIRK. 

Some queens wings are clipped to prevent 
swarming, but more are marked, we think, 
to be sure of their being the same one bought. 
It does not prevent their leaving the hive. 
They do not seem to realize that they cannot 
fly and are more liable to be lost if clipped, 
than if they ean manage themselves natur- 
ally. Wedo not clip a queen for any pur- 
pose. 

We are sure you will find no trouble in 
increasing from two good colonies to six. 
To do it surely, however, you would have to 
feed liberally in the spring and perhaps 
again during dry weather in August. 

Will you tell us if there is any danger of 
bringing “foul brood” to our aparies, by 
pure ‘hasing queens from Europe as Mr. 
Bingham and others assert. . 

There may be danger, if the queen is 
brought from some parts of Europe, but we 
think foul brood has never existed in Italy. 








We have never seen a case of this disease | 


in all our experience. 
havereceived from 
healthy, ifalive. 


All the queens we 
Europe have been 


I sent my last letter for publication in the 
JOURNAL. I think where persons impose 
on us and take a high price for hybrid 
queens, they should be exposed, that others 
may not loose money in — same way. 

H. WILLIAMs. 

There are two sides, to a question. This 
JOURNAL has not taken upon itself to pass 
judgment upon others; believing that its 
columns may be better filled. If we give 
place to complaints, we must in justice to 
the other side give explanation, and the doo, 


once opened to complaints and excuses, | 


however just, much valuable matter would 


necessarily be excluded to make room for | 


them. 


There is still another reason. 


The law | 


gives us no right to publish facts even, if | 
their tendency is, to injure the business of | 


another. If a suit for libel be brought 
against us—it would not be sufficient for us 
to prove that what we had published was 


the truth. In law “the greatér the truth, 
the greater thelibel.” If we have ourselves 
been injured by any one, we have redress 
in a suit for damages. By no law, human 
or divine, have we been made a judge of the 
business, even of those who advertize with 
us. We admit nothing to our columns, 
known to partake of the nature of a hum- 
bug. Though we may not believe all that 
our advertizers say about their patents— 
hives or other articles—we learned long ago 
that all do not think alike on these matters. 
Others may value what we do not think val- 
uable. We try to give rules and records of 
experience, and let all judge for themselves. 
Every one has a right as well as a desire, in 
bee-keeping, as in other matters, to “prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” 


Please describe Melliot clover. Is it good 
for anything but bees ? 
JoHn H. GUENTHER. 
Melliot is good for nothing but honey, 
unless it may pay to plough it under for 
mulching. Itis the “sweet clover” found 
in many flower gardens ; grows three feet 
high or more, branching out at the bottom, 
and remains in bloom nearly all summer. 


~ Is it best to give bees flight before moving 
them ten miles. They are yet in the cave. 
NEWsoM Bros. 


It is alwas best to give them a flight be- 
fore moving them any distance, after taking 
them from any winter repository. 


Having a friend going to Europe I intend 
to send for some bees. Can you tell me how 
many Mr. Dadant brought home alive on his 
second trip to Europe ? J.C. B. 

Mr. Dadant did not go to Italy the second 
time as he advertized and expected to do. 
We are not informed, why he changed his 
plans. We sent him an empty comb to take 
with him by his request, and until July, 
thought he had gone. No doubt unforseen 
occurances prevented. Last season he im- 
ported queens direct but did not go himself. 


What is the best way to Spring weak colo- 
nies? Is wild rice a good honey plant ? 
What time does it blossom, and how long 
does it stay in bloom? A. ASPINWALL. 


You will find this question partially ans- 
wered in Seasonable Hints. Be sure your 
weak colony has a good queen, keep the hive 
closed, leave no more comb than the few 
bees can cover—and feed them regularly, all 
the syrup they will use. We have seen a 
pint of bees in March with a good queen and 
two combs changed to a large colony having 
twelve combs well filled with brood by last 
of May. Will some one who knows—tell us 
about wild rice ? 
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Is sugar syrup as good as honey to feed 

bees ; and if so, what grade of sugar is best.? 
ELLA. 

We prefer sugar to honey, even at the 
same price. Have always used Coffee A., 
but Mr. Dale informs us, that a good grade 
of New Orleans sugar goes farther, and he 
prefers it, having fed it in quantities with 
best results. 





Pe 


Voices from among the Hives. 








Joun JI.§ GUENtrHER, Theresa, Wis., 
writes :—Finding my bees uneasy I gave 
them water and by this means soon resorted 
the hives to their quiet condition.” 


A. SALISBURY, Whose directions for win- 
tering bees were given last fallin the Jour- 
NAL, writes :—Out of near 200 swarms of 
bees I shall not loose one this winter. 56 
are on their summer stands, the balance in- 
coors. 


B. Y. Trrornton, Knightstown, Ind., 
writes:—I have received “Money in the 
Apiary,” advertised in the A. B. JouRNAL, 
and must say it is the a thing (the 
nearest nothing at all) that 1 ever saw or 
heard of on bee-culture, or any other sub- 
ject. Two whole pages devoted to manag- 
ing an apiary for profit in that miserable lit- 
tle 2x3 pamphlet, the balance all taken from 
the A. B. JouRNAL. They are certainly 
all cheek to ask 25 cents for such a misera- 
ble little advertisement.” 


Joun J. WILLIAMS, Bachmanton, Ohio, 
writes :—“I wish to ask a question. My 
bees commenced dying last fall, in the 
warm spell after severe cold for several 
weeks. 1 found many in the bottom of the 
hive and in the cells dead, but puffed up al- 
most as large asa queen. If I squeeze el 
they will pop, and the perfume is almost un- 
bearable. On the 22d, of Feb. it was a bright 
day and the bees had a fly and the snow 
looked like as though it had red paint thrown 
on it. This is the first fly for 9 weeks. 
winter on the summer stands. In the hives 
that died there were no brood but plenty of 
honey. I use Davidson’s Patent American 
Hive, made of pine wood. I don’t know if 
diet has anything to do with it. I hope some 
one willbe able to give me some light on it.” 


J.P. Moore, Binghamton, N. Y., writes : 
—Bees are wintering finely here, though 
the winter has been severe. I am using 
saw-dust pillows this winter, over my bees, 
and like them much. They are made of 
heavy old wollen carpet with 2 inches of 
sawdust for in-doors, and 4 inches for out- 
doors ; use very coarse hemlock sawdust, 
from a log saw, thoroughly kiln dried. I 
raise up the pillow at any time and put my 
hand over the cluster, and find it warm and 
dry ; my out-doors hives are packed with 
about 6 inehes of buckwheat chaff, under- 
neath and on all sides. Some stocks have 
died in the neighborhood, that were left out 
in some hives, without any preparation for 
winter. I think they might have been saved 
if a portion of their honey had been taken 
away and a quilt, 2 straw mat, or a sawdust 
pillow had been put Over them, and the cap 
filled with straw.” 








J. D. M., Richland, Wisconsin writes :— 
“T have 60 swarms in the cellar, some in the 
American hive. I built a house here about 
20 years ago and got my bees from a tree 
close to the house and saved them when 
they swarmed.” 


GEO. PERRY, Peru, IIl., writes :—‘I have 
nine swarms in the cellar, put in the 2nd of 
Jan. and thus far they seem to be doing 
well; three of them got uneasy and I gave 
them alittle water ; they have quieted down. 
I am in hopes to set the little prisoners free 
in a few days.” 


MILLER WILSON, Meredith, Pa., writes: 
“My repository worked like a charm this 
winter. See page 20, Jan. 1874. Potatoes 
would not have frozen had they been in it. 
But fully one half of the potatoes is frozen 
in this country. 

Although the weather has been dry I have 
heard of no bees dying in this v-cinity yet.” 


J. W. McKINNEY, Camago, Ill., writes: 
“The same thing spoken of by C. Welling- 
ton,in March number of “A. B. J..” was no- 
ticed by me last Sept. The bees were on 
the bloom of the Spanishneedle. The un- 
der part of their body was usually daubed 
with a resinous, sticky, aromatic exudation 
from the bloom. The bees a to be 
stupified as if badly intoxicated. 

L noticed some in the same condition about 
the mouth of the hives, daubed with this 
Spanishneedle gummy pollen. 


Il. E, Curry, Cincinnati, O., writes :—“1 
have examined our hives and find them all 
in good order ; some of them have brood in 
three sheets, they got natural pollen one 
day, but we have had cold weather since 
and I aim afraid it will be killed. I never 
had our bees work on flour, as they did this 
year: they were as crazy after it as they 
are atrobbingin August. We winter out of 
doors with mats on, and on examination we 
did not find the slightest trace of mould. 
The thermometer stood 12 degrees below 
one day but I need not tell you we have had 
avery severe winter.” 

CAs. SONNE. Sigel, Ill., writes :—*The 
winter here in Central Illinois was proba- 
bly as hard as almost anywhere. I wintered 
on summer stands, 42 hives. 19 of these 
were in hives which had straw packing on 
top, on the back and in front. The sides 
are double inch boards with thick wool pa- 
per in between. Of these 8 died, although 
they had plenty of honey and plenty of bees. 
The other 23 were in hives which had straw 
vacking as above, but had also straw pack- 
ing of 4 inches on both sides. Of these none 
died. Query: Does this show that warm 
packing saves bees ?” 


MosEs BAILEY, Wintersett, Iowa, writes: 
—*Last May I had 12 colonies of bees with 
queens and 2 without. I increased them to 
74 colonies, took 1000 Ibs. of honey (ext.) and 
most of them had sufficient stores left to 
winter well, but on account of several 
queens po - &e-, (brood hybrids,) I 
reduced the number down to 42 colonies by 
sale and uniting colonies, the 42 were set in 
my cellar Dec. 16th, 1874, and a chance one 
shows a slight indication of dysentery for a 
few weeks past. Some colonies appeared 
thirsty and { gave water two or three times. 
Some took it eagerly. Shall set them out 
in 3 or 4 weeks if the weather warms up- 
sufficient to do so.” 
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@ arrespondence, 


For the American Bee Journal, 


A Word of Cheer for the Workers. 


An ADDRESS BY FRANK BENTON, OF 
EDGEFIELD JUNCTION, TENN., BE- 
FORE THE SOUTHERN KEN- 
TUCKY BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, DEC. 
dlst. 1874. 








It is gratifying to know that, ina time 
when the country is suffering from a great 
financial depression, a body of her intelli- 
gent citizens will gather to unite in the dis- 
cussion and dissemination of knowledge 
concerning a branch of economy, which, 
with proper attention would add no incon- 
siderable amount to the wealth of the coun- 
try. The eight millions of dollars annually 
produced in the United States through the 
agency of that industrious insect, the honey 
bee, is almost a clear gain to the country 
since their labor saves what would other- 
wise go to waste, a fact which has been fre- 
quently expressed by the sentence: ‘They 
work for nothing and board themselves.” 
When we consider that the country could, 
to say the least, support three times as 
many bees as are now within her limits, 
(and that too without decreasing the average 
yield per hive,) and thus place the annual re- 
turn from this branch of rural economy at 
twenty-four millions of dollars, we see the 
importance of such assemblages as this for 
the promulgation of all practical knowledge 
ofthe habits and best method of managing 
these sweet creatures, and the ‘*Goddess of 
Liberty” may well afford to smile at the 
honeyed words dropped by her hardy sons 
of toil. 

There have been three steps in Apiculture 
which, when compared with the rest of its 
progress might be termed mighty strides 
ioward perfection: The introduction of 
the movable-comb hive was the first of these. 
It is well recognized among progressive bee- 
keepers that this step has completely revolu- 
tionized the keeping of bees. By the use of 
movable-comb hives the bee-keeper can as- 
certain at once the exact condition of the in- 
terior of every hive and is thus enabled to 
remedy all accidents which happen in each 
little community, (for accidents do happen 
to bees as well as to human beings); he can 
secure larger yields of honey and in a more 
saleable form, while rapidly increasing the 
number of his colonies in a new and safer 
manner than by the old method ; in short, 
he can regulate the labor of his bees as cer- 
tainly as he can those of any other domestic 
animals. 

The second stride in apiarian pursuits was 
the introduction of the beautiful golden- 
banded Italian bees. Though discovered 


among the Alps mountains early inthe pres- | 


ent century they were not brought to this 
country until 1860, and this date marks the 
commencement of an important period in 
the history of bee-culture in the United 
States, an era of progress. The peaceful 
disposition of the Sealiena. their great in- 
dustry, causing them to accumulate a sur- 
plus of honey while common bees are gath- 
ering none, their complete defense of their 





combs against the ravages of the wax-moth 
larve, theirdisposition toadhere evenly and 
quietly to the combs when handled, the pro- 
lifieness of the queens, and their great beau- 
Cc these are qualities which commend 
themselves to us, while we cannot find that 
they are inferior in any respect to the com- 
mon race of bees. Their introduction has 
aided in the practical solution of many dis- 
a ee in the natural history of the 
yee. How easy, now, to determine the aver- 
age length of life of the worker-bee. Just 
place a purely fertilized Italian queen in 
place of a common queen in a populous col- 
ony. At the expiration of three weeks the 
last black workers will have hatched, and 
the yellow-banded Italians will begin to 
gnaw their way out from their prison-like 
cells. Inafew more weeks none but the 
gentle race of Italy can be found in the hive. 
Each little laborer has but a few weeks to 
live and labor, and then, having literally 
worn herself out tugging in her loads of 
bread and nectar-food she bequeathes her 
accumulated wealth to the support of the 
generations that come after her and which 
are to perpetuate the little community 
through the dreary period intervening be- 
tween the harvests. Surely here is an ex- 
ample of patience and persevering industr 
that should not be unheeded by the fretful, 
the irresolute, and the idle ! 

Last, but not less justly entitled to rank 
as one of the mighty strides of modern Api- 
culture came in 1867, the honey extractor or 
mellipult as it has been styled,—the result 
of the inventive genius of Major Von 
Hruscha of Austria. This machine is simp- 
ly a tin cylinder in which to revolve the 
combs and throw the honey from the cells. 
It is so simple tLat the inventive American 
wonders why it was not thought of sooner. 
By its use two or three times as much pure 
honey can be obtained from each hive; and 
many seasons when no surplus can be ob- 
tained in boxes a good yield can be secured 
with the extractor ; besides, colonies can be 
assisted greatly in keeping up their num- 
bers by having the brood combs emptied of 
honey frequently. Who can say after all 
this progress that there will not yet be such 
additional advancement made as will place 
apiculture inthe front rank among rural 
specialties ? 

Thanking you most heartily for your kind 
attention, 1 close by expressing the ~—— 
that, in this—your first meeting you will 
not, as true Kentuckians forget the motto of 
your beautiful State: ‘United, we stand ; 
divided, we fall.” 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Criticism. 





1n the Prairie Farmer of the 13th, Prof. 
C. V. Riley takes up the cudgel ostensibly, 
in defence of Dr. Le Baron, State Entomolo- 
gist of Illinois, because I had_ briefly criti- 
cised the fact of Dr. Le Baron’s_copyright- 
ing his Fourth Annual Report. My criticism 
was in the form of an enquiry ; and if Dr. 
Le Baron considered himself aggrieved, he 
is doubtless abundantly able to defend him- 
self. But the latter part of Prof. Riley’s 
communication, shows the animus which 
prompted it. It was to say a word for Prof. 
C. V. Riley, and to vent his spite against 
me, for giving a plain and correct statement 
of facts, albeit said facts were not especial- 
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ly flattering to him; forgetful of the f ct 
“that ina Republican form of governm 

it is one of our inalienable rights to discuss 
every question affecting our welfare.” 

Now for Prof. Riley’s investigations in 
the department of entomological research, 
in so far as they have been beneficial to 
horticulture or agriculture, or to any of the 
human family,in any of the pursuits of 
life; he has my thanks and my gratitude. 
For his language and logic in his commu- 
nication he has my contempt. He says, 
“she puts language into my mouth which 1 
was never guilty of, (i. e., misquoted him) 
and otherwise falsifies my statements.” 
How otherwise could I falsify his state- 
ments? And again, “I ask the readers of 
the Prairie Farmer, who are also readers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, to con- 
sider what I have said on that subject over 
my own name rather than the garbled ac- 
count in question.” 

Where “over” or under his own name, 
has Prof. Riley given an account of what he 
said on that subject, (the relation of the 
honey bee to horticulture) at the last meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Horticultural Socie- 
ty? What he may have said at_any other 
time, or place, in the New York Tribune or 
elsewhere, “over his own name,” is no proof 
of what he said, or did not say at Peoria. 
if Prof. Riley has said at a Methodist class 
meeting that “milk is good for babes,” is 
that proof that he has not said at any other 
time or place that “oysters and champaigne 
are fine.” Thus much for his logic. Now 
for the truthfulness of his language. That 
he did express himself substantially as 
quoted I affirm ; and for the correctness of 
my assertion refer to Mr. Dunlap, or to Mr. 
Gaston, who took part in the discussion, to 
Dr. Hull, and especially to Mr. O. L. Barler, 
whol believe reported the proceedings of 
the Society ; and finally to any member of 
the Society who was present. And further- 
more, that as far as his remarks were perti- 
nent tothe question under consideration, 
(whether the honey bee was the friend or 
enemy of horticulture) | believe my report 
was a verbatim one. 

Now this very polite and courteous profes- 
sor says that I gave a “garbled account, 
misconstrue and falsify,’ now I shall not 
say that his statements are as far removed 
from the truth as he is from being a gentle- 
man, and leave the publie to judge the dis- 
tance; but think if this polished and ur- 
bane professor can stand such language and 
such feat. I, being a woman, certainly can. 
If I were a man,I should simply say C. V. 

tiley is a : gentle reader, you know 
how it is yourself. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, LI] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Three Hundred Years Ago. 


My object in writing now is to give some 
extracts from a book on bees ere 
nearly 300 years ago, and through it I will 
endeavor to show that with all our boasted 
knowledge of the bee we know but little 
more than was known at that time. The 
only difference is that but few knew any- 
thing of the habits of the bee, to-day many 
know it. The book is entitled ‘“‘A Theatre 
of Political Flying Insects,” wherein the 
nature, worth, work, wonder and right- 
ordering of the bee is discovered and des- 











cribed together with Scriptural and mora} 
meditations added. Written and _ pub- 
lished by Samuel Purchas, M. A., in the 
year of our Lord, 1600. The moral medita- 
tions I would like to give the advice, would 
be of benefit to our more modern bee-ke»p- 
ers and there would be less backbiting, ill- 
feeling and desire to over-reach each other, 
S. Purchas speaks of consulting writings on 
the bee written many years before. His 
book is dedicated to Lord Robert, Earl of 
Warwick. I shall only give extracts that 
relate to the bee so that you can form an 
idea of his bee knowledge and compare it 
with yours. 

In regard to queens, he says: If the queen 
bee should fall from a swarm through 
weakness her attendants will remain with 
her and starve with her rather than forsake 
her. The queen bee is a very amiable crea- 
ture, of a bright color and more transparent 
than other bees, she is somewhat yellow 
about the belly and on her legs inclining to 
a golden color, and the color intimates the 
premcety nature and royal blood (could this 
ve the Italian?). Ifa queen bee misearry 
in the hive, or by flying forth for recreation 
or impregnation, or otherwise stirreth not 
forth, come in some mischance, all her at- 
tendants are in mourning and confusion. 

The queen isa royal creature, therefore 
she works not. it is beneath her dignity to 
drudge and toil. Though she has a sting yet 
rather an ensign of power than an in- 
strument of revenge, for she never useth it. 
There is a magnetical attractive force in the 
queen bee, so that what the loadstone is to 
iron so is she to the rest of the bees—where 
she is, so will they be. 

In regard to drones, he says: Bees when 
they are weary of the drones and have no 
further use for them, and fearing future 
want by their gormandising, show their dis- 
like by molesting them. If this will not 
cause them to depart, set upon them and 
slay them. Drones labor not, but to the eye 
are goodly creatures, fairer and larger than 
worker bees, make great noise and are vain 
glorious. Observe them as often as you will 
and you will never find thein carefully en- 
deavoring their present or future good. Nil 
dignim tants sonitu. 

As to workers, he says: Worker bees are 
laborious in their youth and yet are not idle 
in their old age. Even if she findeth not 
honey in one flower goeth she to another. 
They feed on honey, which over liberally 
eaten produceth cholera. No wonder they 
are furious and choleric creatures. If con- 
fmed closely they will gnaw away the im- 
pediment, though they have ease and air. 

The field wherein bees feed is not a whit 
less from their feeding, but that oxen and 
sheep may grow fat. Bees can with facility 
dart out their stings, but have no power to 
withdraw them, except from a dead body. 
whieh she taketh no hurt, butdn a live body 
she looseth both sting and life. It isa 
fabulous conceit that a bee when she looseth 
her sting becomes a drone, for it is 
not so, she dies. Bees though they be en- 
gaged in a furious strife with other insects 
wreck their spite by biting, and only when 
transposed with rage will they use their 
sting, only to their own ruin and distruc- 
tion. She may trouble awhile with her 
buzzing but can dono further hurt. Bees 
smelling a field of cole-seed though three 
miles away will fly directly thither and be 
not tempted with other blossoms on the way. 
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As to the habits and creation of bees, he 
says: Many have troubled themselves as 
to the several kinds of working bees, where- 
as of working bees in this part of the world 
there is but one sort, and all bees agree, if 
not in size and color, yet certainly in opera- 
tions, so that our bees and bees in Spain, 
and other parts of the world make all their 
combs with hexagonal like forms. Bees in 
frost are torpid, and the little worm from 
the egg after a short life of # week, stirs not 
and feeds not but lie dead and entombed in 
the cell it was bred, yet in a few days it 
will revive and appear a far more noble crea- 
ture than it was before. The first life of a bee 
is scarcely worthy to be called life.—Vita est 
non vitalis. She is in a narrow cell without 
power, neither can she hear, but awaiteth 
to be fed. 

The grub or worm in its first state of life 
is a rude creature, but when it is shut up to 
become transmuted then itis for atime a 
formless lump, without any beauty, but 
wait a few days and it will come forth in all 
its beauty. The young bees as soon as they 
have passed their second birth are winged 
and strengthened to fly and presently do 
fall to work and imitate the elder bees. 


In swarming, he says: If aswarm come 
forth they await with impatience for the 
queen, go with her, encircle and protect her 
and where she goeth, so will they go. Ifa 
swarm be checked and stunted with bad 
weather after it is hived, or late in the year, 
the bees will be desperate and gather no- 
thing to purpose, for they are out of hope to 
yet enough for their winter store. Some 
1ives will live two or three years and cast 
not a swarm, or if they do very late then 10 
to 1 they misecarry and die, both the old 
stock and the swarm too. Now the best 
way to preserve such a_ stock is timely to 
drive it into an empty hive, and the bees 
being many will provide for themselves, if 
not they may be fed sufficiently against 
winter, and swarm seasonably another year. 
When bees are most angry in their swarm- 
ing. or fighting, cast a little sand or water 
among them and they are presently quiet. 
Bees when they go forth ina swarm will 
sometimes be provided of a habitation be- 
forehand. A hollow tree or an old hive, 
they will at once purge it of dead bees, rot- 
ton combs and stinking substances. for bees 
are neat, sweet and cleanly creatures, 
abhorring stinking places. 

Letaswarm be hived ever so carefully 
and the hive prepared aad shadowed from 
the sun. vet if the queen be wanting, there 
is nothing but discontent and confusion till 
she be found. Bees that are new driven or 
£0 forth in a swarm. even if they be few, 
will labor more diligently than other hives 
that are well provided for. The bee master 
on all occasions of want will feed his bees 
but never the drones. Let aswarm remain 
at the place where it was hived for a few 
days and then remove it to a new standing, 
yet for 2or3 days if they fly a brood will 
repair with their labors to the first place. 
Bees in violeut frosts if they have not a few 
rays of sunshine become diseased from 
their inability to discharge their foulness, 
except in the hive. Bees will not continue 
well without a leader therefore if a union of 
Swarms or castings be made the bees will 
then dethrone all queens but one. 

Many, observing bees flying into their 
hives suppose them best furnished when 


they see them go home laden on their thighs, 
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and think the others idle, whereas the. 
others are best laden being well freighted 
with honey. Plundering bees will spoil 
and rob their neighbors, but if they find 
sentenels before the posts to question and 
oppose them, and if numerous will through 
treachery work their destruction. 

Bees extract but little honey in July but 
ifa honey dew falls they ina short space 
are largely replenished with sweets. Bees, 
as many other creatures, have wit enough to 


find out remedies for the cure of their 
maladies. If they be near the sea, delight- 


fully gather from flowers in salt marshes, if 
they be remote from the sea they drink 
water from sinks and saw-pits and extract 
the nitous saltness therefrom. 

Bees when they are contented give forth a 
delightful hum but if acting illegally give 
forth an uncertain noise like an instrument 
out of tune. Bees when they have filled 
themselves with water cannot gather honey 
till they have vomited it up. Bees live like 
soldiers, in camp and have always night and 
day their scouts and sentinels to keep watch 
lest their enemies surprise them. Bee 
masters tell us that the hives that make the 
most noise are the best ones, and they are 
also over-diligent to kill all the drones (as 
they will not only pester but prejudice the 
hive) and will also feed the bees but never 
the drones. 

A bee sting enters easily and when the 
bee has flown away the sting works itself 
deeper, diffusing thereby the venom more 
strongly. The combs of bees are perpen- 
dicular from top to bottom of the hive and 
so they are long, yet have breadth likewise. 

Some cells are filled with bee bread, some 
with honey, some with brood and others are 
empty. Mice are hurtful to bees and so are 
moths but not at all times alike. In the 
swarms when the bees are lusty and keep 
constant guard, no hurt will come to them, 
but when weak, or cold weather benumbs 
them, they can without hazard rob, plunder 
and destroy them. The enemies of the 
church are compared to bees. “Fear not 
their rage they are bees not lions, they buzz 
and make great noise, they cannot do what 
they would but work their own destruc- 
tion ” 

The forgoing are but a few extracts from 
his book. In his preface he advises all cot- 
tayers to meet and form societies for discus- 
sions on the bee. He would be glad to give 
them instructions on the bee, as they can 
be made of great protit. 

Mr. Purchas travelled a great deal as he 
speaks of bees in Spain were he saw and 
compared them. A Book Worm. 


>> <> -+ > 


For the American Pee Journal. 
Wintering Bes in Glass Obssrva- 
tory Hives. 





As many Bee-Keepers fail in keeping their 
bees alive in glass hives over the winter [ 
send you an account of my Improved Glass 
Observatory revolving bar-frame Hive; the 
four sides and top of which are composed of 
layers of glass, and I have kept bees in them 
for a great number of years all through the 
winter, and never losta stock of bees in one 
of them yet. 

My Observatory Hives are kept in an open 
latticed arbor and are always exposed, win- 
ter andsummer, to the light and cold, and 


SO 
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are the warmest hives in winter of any kind 
ot hive 1 have tried, either made of wood or 
straw. The thermometer in the hives (ob- 
servations of which have been taken for a 
number of years, three times each day all 
the year round) indicate a mean tempera- 
ture of about 4 degrees in December and 
danuary, and 444 degrees in February, high- 
er than the mean temperature inside my 
other woods or straw hives. 

The bees do the best in these glass hives 
in winter and summer of any hive I have 
ever tried, and I have never lost a stock in 
any of them yet, and fewer bees die during 
the winter than in any of my other hives. 
‘he great success of these glass hives is 
caused by being made with several layers of 
vfass, with a space of confined air between 
each, as confined air is the best non-conduc- 
tor of heat of anything we know; and the 
reason I adopted this plan was that I noticed 
tie bees (in some hives with a glass side my 
father got made in 1806) always went the far- 
thest from the glass side in winter. 

In 1844 a gentleman went to Russia, and 
when he returned he told me. that it was so 
eold there in winter, that in their cotton fac- 
tories they put double windows, otherwise 
they could not spin their cotton yarn. I 
suid to myself this is what my hives want, 
sud I tried them with two glasses, which 
was a great improvement, but I afterwards 
inereased them to four, as I then got three 
spaces of confined air instead of one, and 
tie result has been most satisfactory. 

A great many bee-keepers have tried in this 
country to keep bees over winter in unicomb 
hives made of thick wood,and also of glass 
wind they have been placed in green-houses 
aud all other situations where the tempera- 
ture is kept uniform, but I have not heard of 
a single stock that did not die before spring. 
or so many of the bees died that they did no 
gol afterwards. 

It seems to be essential for bees to cluster 
together to survive the winter, and in the 
untecomb-hive they cannot, as both sides of 
tne combs are exposed to an outer sur- 
face, 

In November I remove the glass cover of 
tay Observatory hives, and tie one or two 
tolds of blanket over the top of the hive, and 
uever have any dampness in the hives, the 
sutside combs being as free from mould as 
tie centre ones. I leave the blankets ‘on 
during spring, but in February I put the 
giass covers on the blankets and make all 
tight and warm to encourage breeding, and 
t» further stimulate the bees and queen I 
give each hive about half a pound of sugar 
syrup each week, taker down through just 
the number of holes under the bottle, so that 
the half pound just lasts them a week. 

WILLIAM CARR. 

Newton Heath Apiary, near Manchester, 


~~ 


England, Feb. 12th, 1875. 
—_— >  ~m +o 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Eccentric. 





‘The Mareh number of the “old reliable” 
is at hand in good season once more, re- 
ininding us of the “long ago” when it used 
tf» put in an appearance with the advent of 
each month so regularly that we could have 
foretold it without one of “Josh Billings’ 
Aimanax.” We trust that it may continue 
to come with equal promptness and regular- 


ity, as long as bee culture shall engage the 
attention of the American people. 

We notice several items in our article this 
month that are not as we intended to have 
them ; but as they are of minor importance 
it may not be worth while to correct them, 
especially as we might endanger our num 
de plume by the attempt. However, we shal] 
endeavor to prevent any errors creeping in 
the manuscript hereafter. 

The article on “ Wintering Bees” by our 
talented editor, while good in many res- 
pects, is, it seems to us, a little partial. In 
speaking of the various means devised to 
avoid the bad effects of cold and confine- 
ment, he does not even allude to flying bees 
under glass,or in other words, Mr. Bid- 
well’s * hot-bed method.” Why? Is it be 
cause that proof is lacking as regards its 
utility? Or is it—well, something else? 
We are aware that this method has not been 
entirely successful as practiced by many; 
still, we think it more than likely the 
result of non-compliance with the requi- 
site conditions. Mr. Bidwell’s reputation 
for truth and veracity are, we think. above 
question. 

The recent action of our bee conventions 
seems to puzzle our friend Dadant. We 
were surprised at what was said at Pitts- 
burgh by several parties in regard to this 
question. Though those statements have 
been considerably modified, it still leaves 
an impression of the doubtful propriety of 
continuing these importations. The main 

oint in the whole matter is simply this : if 
talian bees possess qualities which make 
them desirable, and these qualities are only 
fully developed in their native clime, why, 
we must continue to import. The idea ad- 
vanced by Mr. Bingham, that we endanger 
the health of our own apiaries by procuring 
these queens is, we must think, a little too 
far fetched, since Mr. Dadant first tests 
them in his own apiary. On the whole, the 
moderate price at which Mr. D. now sells 
imported queens, and the obvious advantage 
of having stock in its original purity is, we 
think, an ample inducement to patronize 
Mr. Dadant. At any rate we shall do so the 
coming season. 

There is one topic which, though of vital 
importance to those engaged in bee-culture, 
has received but very little attention as yet, 
and that is, what are we to do with our 
honey in the near future? Though our 
bees Sone died by the wholesale during the 
past few winters, and drought has curtailed 
the secretion of nectar, honey is a drug in 
most markets, even now. When honey by 
the thousand tons shall be put on our mar- 
kets from California, as it seems ovens 
to be done, and that at no distant day, it will 
be no easy task to convert our honey into 
money. Of course, the demand will in- 
crease with the supply; still it seems to us 
that honey must *“‘come down” in price 
until it reaches the “bottom.” After all, it 
may be preferable to sell at a lower figure, 
provided we can do so at a ready cash sale. 

At this date (March 6th,—we give it to 
please friend Argo) poperee are coming in 
‘thick and fast” of the great loss of bees. 
Sinee many were left out on their summer 
stands we cannot conceive of other than 
disastrous results in view of the fearful 
protracted cold and bitter winds of the 
present winter. With the mercury rangin 
from 20 to 40 deg. below zero and almos 
continual high winds, it would be surprising 
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indeed if bees could winter out unprotected. 

Well, bee-keepers like all other a must 

live and learn, we suppose, cven if it be at 

the expense of a dear bought experience ; 

at least, so thinks ECCENTRIC. 
——— Oo 


For the Amcrican Bee Journal. 


Adulterators of Honey. 





In the JouRNAL, Page 35, No, 2, I see Mr. 
Dadant comes out to defend the adulterers 
of honey.and makes some grave mistakes, 
but I do not believe him to do so intention- 
ally, yet such mistakes bring serious injury. 
Ifl was in the business of selling bogus 
honey I should not ask any better defense 
for my trade than this one. He also con- 
demns the members of the N. A. Society for 
wanting a means to prevent honey from 
crystalizing, granulating or candying. There 
aretwo motives behind this, if I knew which 
one then I should reply very plainly. He 
asks “how can you prove their culpability 
if you don’t know the means of detecting 
the adulteration. I will letin the light from 
the “Old Keystone” from the hill top that it 
may be seen a far off, presently. Will some 
one tell us, was the honey that C. Dadant & 
Son took through Quincy, IIl., not long sinee, 
all candied if not, itawas spurious? Tle 
asks that the Journals informs their readers 
that the best test iscandying. That means 
then, that we cannot sell our honey until 
cold weather. so that it may candy, to prove 
its purity. That idea is absurd, but he ad- 
mits it may be liquid from June to Decem- 
ber, but from December to June they can 
with absolute certainty declare it sophisti- 
cated honey or that which has been boiled 
and lost its flavor. 

I would inform the gentleman that we are 
Americans and not Frenchmen and do not 
need go to France for candyed honey nor 
immortality; proud America can eat her vir- 
gin honey and boast of her morality. Please 
do not go to circulating such errors in our 
papers. 

Now Bee-Keepers look out, for if such a 
test is adopted we would not get as much 
good honey as we do at the present time, 
nixed with glucose, we do get some now 
but would not find any soon. 

I will note Mr. Dadant’s scientific points 
which are not sustained and pass on to give 
the subject a true scientific ventilation and 
leave all your readers to decide if the points 
are well taken. His statements are: Hon- 
ey granulates ; sugar syrup does not gran- 
wate but erystalizes. Honey candies be- 
cause it is sugar, Which granulates and 
does not erystalize. Sugar syrup which is 
made from cane sugar does not granulate 
but erystalizes. 

We reply pointedly, that these statements 
above named may have exception, but in 
their relation as they exist in commerce are 
alse. 

Honry.—A liquid prepared by apis mil- 
lifica. Honey exists already in the plant or 
flower of the same, and it is certain that 
the nectaries of flowers contains a saccharine 
matter, which is extracted by the insects. 
The character and flavor of the honey, are 
very much affected by the nature of the 
plants which predominate in the vicinity of 
the hive; still, it probably undergoes a 
change in the organs of the bee; as the 
saccharine matter of the nectaries, So far as 
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it has been possible to examine it, wants 
some of the characteristics of honey. 

The finest honey is that which is extract- 
ed from new comb and if from a hive that 
has not swarmed it is called virgin honey. 

In a primary state,(and as it always ex- 
ists in a healthy colony) honey is fluid: but, 
in being kept, itis apt to form a erystaline 
deposit, and ultimately converted into a soft 
granular mass. Its coloris white, but some- 
times of a brown, or redish tinge. It has a 
peculiar agreeable odor, depending some- 
what on the flowers from which it was col- 
lected, and avery sweet taste. a feeble aro- 
matic taste followed by a prickly or sense of 
acrimony in the fancies. Its specifie grav- 
ity greatly varies in the early part of the sea- 
son but in December (in the colony) its spe- 
cifie gravity is about 1.333, (Duncan). Cold 
water dissolves it readily. Alehol with less 
facility. It contains erystalizable sugar 
analagous to grape sugar, and according to 
Mr. SANBORN, two other kinds of sugar. 
one of which is changed by acids: the other 
isnot. The first of these two sugars are not 
always present, as it is behind, that in time 
is changed by acids in granular sugar. It 
is found abundantly in honey taken from 
the comb. The second is found to be simi- 
lar to the unerystalizable sugar produced by 
the re-action of acids on cane sugar being 
identical with it in composition, and ineap- 
able of erystalizing and very sentitive to al- 
kalies. But it is distinguished by the im- 
possibility of converting it into granular 
sugar, and having twice the rotatory power 
of unerystalizable sugar. Crystalizable su- 
gar may be obtained by treating candied hon- 
ey with asmall quantity of aleohol, which 
when expressed takes along with it the oth- 
er ingredients, leaving the crystals nearly 
untouched. Same results may be obtained 
with carbonate of lime. 

SuGAR.—Saccharum abum, refined sugar. 
sugar cane, coutains about 10 per cent of su- 
gar, of which there exists from 3 to4 per 
cent of unerystalizable sugar, and from 6 to 
7 per cent of erystalizable. The juice from 
sugar cane averages about 50 per cent and is 
at once treated with time to neutralize or 
separate the gluten and album. But it is 
useless to treat of sugar any more than to 
give the tests for the detection of it in hon- 
ey, and will pass it to the tests. 

Its specific gravity is 1.6. dissolves in 4 
its weight of cold water. An aqueous so- 
lution of sugar when in a warm place, has 
the property of corroding iron partly im- 
mersed in it, and the solution itself, become 
impregnated with protoxide of iron and of 
a deep brown-red color, a similar effect is 
yroduced on lead, but zine and copper are 
Dut slightly acted on. Sugar is nearly in- 
soluable in aleohol, but will in four times 
its weight of boiling alcohol, sp. gr. 83. 

Cane sugar may be distinguished from 
grape sugar or honey by Tromer’s test. Ifa 
solution of sulphate of copper and potassa be 
mixed with cane sugar, in excess, a deep- 
blue liquid is obtained, on being headed, lets 
fall after a time, a little red powder. A_ so- 
lution of grape sugar (or glucose) similarly 
tested, yields, when heated a copious green 
precipitate, which readily changes to scarlet, 
eventually to dark-red. Chemically pure 
muriatic acid, or sulphurie acid chars cane 
sugar. Cane sugar is often (crush sugar) 
adulterated with starch and may be detected 
by adding asolution of ulide of Potash or 
tincture of iodine to a solution of honey or 
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sugar, which turns the composition of sugar | 
rt. 1%, Bi. ti, . it. 

GLUCOSE.—Glucose or grape sugar may | 
be obtained in various ways, but is princi- | 

ally from grapes by the Frenchand is found | 
in commerce in the liquid and solid state. 
The liquid has a taste very similar to that | 
of honey which has been candied and the 
solid or grape sugar has the appearance and 
taste of candied honey, and in very cold | 
weather is difficult of detection, except the | 
sugar be more dry, and of a taste more like | 
that of fruits, but if the honey be principally 
from fruits in September and then can- 
died, the distinction is searcely noticeable. 
Like honey or cane sugar it is. susceptible 
of being ecrystalized or granulated. ener 
contains one part in four of glucose, cane 
sugar (as obtained from the juice) three parts 
in ten. Glucose may be obtained from hon- 
ey by placing crystalized honey on a por- 
ous tile, dissolving what remains on the 
surface with cold alcohol and erystalizing. 
It is obtained from concentrated syrup, and 
is inthe form of erystaline grains, but erys- 
talized from alcoholic solution it has the 
shape of square tables or cubes. 

It is less sweet than cane sugar or honey. 
It is also less soluable in water and much 
more soluable in alcohol, its sp: gr: 1.386. 

Strong mineral acids hardly act on grape 
sugar, but destroy cane sugar with facility. 
On the other hand alkalies destroy grape 
sugar and form compounds with cane sugar. 
See cane sugar in this article for further 
tests for glucose. 

The composition of glucose is C. 12, H. 12, 
3 

Therefore, any intelligent reader will soon 
see that Mr. Dadant’s test is not at all to be 
depended upon, even if the honey be can- 
died. Dr. W. B. Rusu. 

Simpson’s Store, Pa. 
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North-Eastern B. K. Association. 





The fifth annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at the Butterfield House, 
Utica, N. Y., Feb. 3d and 4th, 1875, 
President Quinby in the chair. 

The minutes of the last annual conven- 
tion were read by Secretary Nellis, and 
approved. 

The chair was then filled by Vice- 
President Alexander, of Camden. Mr. 
Quinby having temporarily retired. 

A report was received and approved 
from the treasurer, Capt. Hetherington. 
Some time was then devoted to the enroll- 
ment of members. 

A brief opening address was delivered 
by President Quinby. The speaker al- 
luded to the prospects for the present 
meeting. Ile suggested in particular the 
education of the people to do away with 
the popular and foolish fear of being 
stung by the insects. The president 
spoke of the newly-found method of 
adulterating honey, and suggested that 
each honey producer place a distinctive 
mark upon his product which would bear 
assurance of its genuineness. 





The election of officers was next in the 
order of business, and an informal ballot 
was taken for president. A unanimous 
vote was given to Mr. Quinby. 

He declined to again hold the office, 
however, and upon motion, tbe election 
of officers was deferred and the corres- 
pondence of the Association was read. 

The first essay presented to the conven- 
tion was written by Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
Lansing Agricultural College, Michigan. 
It was read by Secy. Nellis, as follows : 











INSECT RESPIRATION AND BEE-CULTURE. 


It is a curious fact, often wondered at, that 
no two human faces, nay more, no two blades 
of grass are exactly alike. Noris it less won- 
derful that each class of the various branches 
of the animal kingdom, has its own peculiar 
methods of developing structure which im- 
plies peculiar organs, with special arrange. 
mentand adaption. Hencein the articulate 
branch, we find that the insect class, includ. 
ing the myriapods (thousand-legged worms); 
arachnids (spiders), and the higher six-legged 
insects possess a peculiar breathing appara- 
tus. They, untike those higher animals, 
whose physiology is more familiar to us, do 
not have acommon mouth for the reception 
of both food and air, nor yet specialized lungs, 
where air and blood come in near contact, 
that the latter may be purified. But in this 
class there are always more than one, often 
several breathing mouths, which are always 
situated along the sides of the body. These 
breathing mouths are plainly visable in the 
so-called tomato worm, the larva of the toma- 
to moth, which openings looking like periods 
along the sides of the insect, must be familiar 
to you all, though you may never have 
know their function, 

The breathing mouths may be seen by 
close examination along the sides of the 
larvae of bees,and even in the mature bee, 
the larger spiracles under the wings upon the 
side of the thorax, may be discovered by a 
little care in scraping off the hairs. As in the 
human nose there are hairs, to intercept the 
dust particles, so too these insect spiracles are 
not without even a more complicated ar- 
rangement, consisting of a sort of double 
value to effect the same end. ‘These spiracles 
or breathing mouths connect with two long 
tubes, running either side of the boly, which 
in rapid flying insects, as our bees, often ex- 
pand into very large vesicles, whose supposed 
function is to permit a decrease in the spe- 
cific gravity of the insect which is effected by 
filling these vesicles with air. 

These lateral tubes branch into an indefi- 
nate number of lesser tubes which ramify to 
every part of the insect. These tubes or 
trachere, as they are technically called, ae 
composed of a spiral thread, and as micros- 
copie preparations are very beautiful, looking 
as if a gold thread had been wound closely 
around different sized wires, after which the 
wires were withdrawn. The number of these 
tubes is marvelous, and I am sure that I show 
my classes in entomology, no mi roscopic 
specimen which interests them more than @ 
preparation of these trachezs which I took 
from a bee. Thespecimen not larger than a 
3ct. silver piece, with a power of two hundred 
diameters, shows innumerable tubes, seem- 
ing to form a most intricate net-work. These 
minute airtubes extend to every part from 
the tip of the antenne to the very peripnery 
of the legs and wings. Thus these air tubes, 
which are analagous with the lungs of our 
higher animals instead of being localized, or 
confined to a special part, extend every where, 
hence the blood in insects needs not to con- 
vey the oxygen of the air to the various 
tissues as in higher animals, for the oxygen is 
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everywhere ready to be taken up by the 
plood, which as is generally believed does not 
circulate in special tubes, but penctrates 
everywhere among the organs, passing 
through the interstices, andl everywhere bath- 
ing this labyrinth of traches or air tubes, 
Even the veins of the winzs contain each its 
trachere around which the nutritive fluid 
passes freely. It isa demonstrated fact that 
among higher animals, it is the function of 
the red globules of the blood to convey the 
oxygen, as we also know that it is the iron 
éontained in the hematine of these same 
globules which gives the blood its characteris- 
tic color. Thus we understand why in in- 
sects, when the oxygen needs no transporta- 
tion, there is an almost entire absence of 
globules in the blood, as also why their blood 
is white or yellow instead of red. 

It was stated above that this tracheal ar- 
rangement of insects, was analagous to the 
lungs of higher animais. Yet there is a 
marked difference, which it is well to point 
out. The lungs are localized organs, pmo 
their special work for the whole body, and 
are doubtless none to large for that purpose, 
hence could we get at them, and even lacerate 
them without harm to the body, still I think 
all physicians and pbysiologists would hold 
that even a limited slicing off of these organs 
would injure health. I suppose that all phy- 
sicians would hold that even slight phthisis 
would affect the general health, and that our 
State boards of health would labor most dili- 
gently to remove any condition in nature or 
domestic life, which had the faintest tend- 
ency to obstruct the free action of these 
important organs. 

But with insects the case is far different. 
Each organ, or wing, or leg, has its special 
trachze, Whose only function is to minister to 
said organ. Now if the orgun is an effete ap- 
pendage, its removal carrying with it the air 
tubes does no harm. Nay more,is a benefit, 
as the slight nourishment which it, even if 
inactive, appropriated, is saved to minister to 
useful organs. Who would say that the am- 
putation of a leg or arm, would entail per- 
petual ill-health, because forsooth the blood 
vessels,whose function it is tocarry the blood, 
were removed? We all know that the vessels 
served the member removed alone, and the 
member gone, the vessels are no longer need- 
ed. So too with the insect member—it gone, 
the air tubes, could they remain, would be in 
the condition of Othello. 

That this reasoning is correct is shown in 
the life history of the common ants (formi- 
cide), and the white ants (termitida) which 
bite off their queen's wings after the mating 
isover. This is done to protect against the 
roving provlivities o1 her reyal highness. Are 
we quick to learn, if a similar need does not 
begeta like operation in our own manage- 
ment ? 

The history of these ants also shows that 
there is littie danger from hereditary tenden- 
cies, as we never seé virgin queen ants void 
of wings. Eise we might pause in alarm 
since Mrs. Tupper and her followers have 
failed to convince tne general public that fer- 
tilization in continement is practicable. 

Hence, we see that a thorough understand- 
ing of the anatomy and physiology of the 
respiratory apparatus of insects will preclude 
Gen. Adair’s nervousness as regards clipping 
queen's wings, from becomin: contagious. 

Ido not wish to be understood as commit- 
ting myself in favor of indiscriminate clip- 

ing, for I readily concede that arguments can 

e advanced on the plea of beauty, and danger 
of losing valuable queens in time of swarm- 
ing. Yet I do hold that the queen receives no 
physical injury, as proved both by scien*e 
end experience, and that it is a valuable 
auxiliary to those apiarists who are wise to 
understand its dangers and advantages. 

Insects, in common with many animals 
much higher in the scale of animal life. pos- 
Sess that strange power to hibernate during 
old weather, at which time they seem to be 








on the “dead line,” just between life and 
death. In this condition the vital processes 
are held in almost entire suspense, No food 
is taken, the blood moves very feebly, and 
little oxygen is required, The condition is 
something like profound sleep. As there is 
no exertion or exhaustion. and the breaking 
down of tissues almost cease, while no doubt 
there is a slow but continuous recuperation 
of strength and energy. Now, this being the 
case, it seems highly probable, aye, almost 
certain, that in the interims of productive ex- 
ertion the more protracted the hibernation, 
the better the condition of the animal, 

Now does it not hold to reason that if we 
secure the best conditions for wintering, those 
which will ensure persistent hibernation, as 
indicated by the most perfect quiet, our bees 
will need scarce any air, and hence no venti- 
lation either upper or lower. Reason pro- 
claims this as a fact. My experience sustains 
it. Ihave had colonies surrounded by snow 
the winter through, with hives sealed with 
propolis above, and the entrance below frozen 
solid with ice, and in this condition trom No- 
vember till April, come out in spring as bright 
and beautiful as if only restful sleep had 
visited them, with searce any dead bees, and 
hardly any consumption of honey. Hence I 
believe we may conclude from our study of res- 
piration among insects, first, that the destruc- 
tion of trachz will of itself produce no harm; 
that the only harm will come through the 
loss of the organ. And, second, that if bees 
are in condition to winter best, the respira- 
tory action is at the extreme minimum, and 
hence we need take no pains to arrange for 
ventilation. 

Conclusion from second inference. 

This being granted, what more important 
problem awaits solution than a method of 
wintering, which insures the most perfect 
hibernation. How can we arrange to keep 
our bees always at the proper temperature ? 


Then followed an essay written by H. 
A Burch, of South Haven, Mich., con- 
cerning 


FACTS AND FANCIES OF APICULTURE.— 
LETTER TO THE NORTH-EASTERN BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Gentlemen :—By request of your worthy 
secretary I will present you, though in a 
necessarily hurried manner, a few thoughts 
on the subject of apiculture. 

While recognizing the importance of the 
work which bee-keepers’ conventions are 
aiming to accomplish, and mp roeeene | the 
great good they have already accomplished, 
and being anxious that their field of useful- 
ness may be greatly extended, it seems to 
us that a consideration of this subject is one 
which might result in good tous all. In 
reviewing the history of apiculture in 
America for the past ¢ ecade, we find much 
to encourage us in our endeavors to estab- 
lish our pursuit upon a permanent, scienti- 
fic basis. While this is the case, we cannot 
deny that there is also very much that is to 
be regretted, much that mars the otherwise 
fair history of bee-culture. He who has at- 
tentively read our various bee journals can- 
not have failed to note the spirit of much of 
their contents as being prejudicial to our 
interests. How many of us have, with a 
sort of boyish am sag urged people to 
engage in bee-culture, To the man broken 
down in health; the man whose pocket 
book was empty; he who had failed in 
other callings ; those who were dissatisfied 
with the slow but sure accumulations of 
agriculture or mechanical trades; to all 
these have we pointed out apiculture. as the 
one sure pathway that leads to wealth and 
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happiness. In doing this, we have ignored 
the fact that all men are specially suited to 
some particular calling ; that to make this 
occupation of bee-keeping successful, he 
who engages in it must, by nature, be adapt- 
ed to its requirements, in some measure at 
least; that it requires money, brains and 
muscle to conquer obstacles and achieve 
suecess, as in other pursuits. 

We have too often portrayed a path all 
strewn with roses without thorns ; all sun- 
shine and no storm ; a pursuit that embod- 
ies the very essence of earthly happiness 
with none of its alloy. As if this were not 
enough, we have descended from the airy 
realms of imagination to life’s every day 
level, and with all the fascination of a ro- 
mance, portrayed the achievements of a 
Grimm, a Harbison and a Hetherington, in 
“honey gathering rapidly,” forgetting that 
where one man has been thus successful, a 
thousand have failed. 

Gentlemen, this is no overdrawn picture. 
Thousands of persons in this country will 
tell you that it is only too true. How many 
men who were urged into the keeping of 
bees a few years ago, and who have lost all 
during the past two or three winters when 
bee life “took wings and flew away,” we 
knew not. We do know that the number 
has been by far too many, and that it has 
been to our injury, bringing our fair calling 
into disrepute in many sections. We have 
been made to realize this most foreibly in 
receiving numerous letters from parties 
stating that they engaged in bee-culture by 
our own and the advice of others, given in 
bee journals, and had lost all. 

While pleading guilty to some extent, in 
this respect, we have resolved to avoid this 
error in future, and make amends as best 
we may, by detailing that which may con- 
tribute to the success of those already en- 
gaged in apicultural pursuits. A few sug- 
gestions and we are done. 

Let us cease to urge people to keep bees. 
How many men who are eminent in their 
callings or professions were urged to choose 
as they did? The men succeed who en- 

zage in any business from a love of that 

usiness, possessing talents which qualified 
them for it. These are the men whose 
names adorn the annals of every science 
known to man; the men who have led the 
advance in every department of the pro- 
gress and improvement of our modern 
times; the men whose genius has given an 
irresistible impetus to our advancing civil- 
ization. Rather let us turn our attention to 
those things whicn tend to establish our 
pursit upon a a basis ; and when 
we shall have learned how to avoid failure 
and win success ourselves, it will be ample 
time to teach those who do not know how 
to succeed. Until bee-culture is rendered 
more certain and less precarious, let us 
cease to relate fabulous tales, which excite 
the curiosity and superstition of outsiders 
that must so often end only in chagrin and 
disappointment. 

In behalf of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association which we in part represent, we 
send greeting and best wishes for your con- 
tinued prosperity, trusting that your future 
sessions may be mutually present and pro- 
fitable. Fraternally, 

HERBERT A. BuRCH. 


L. C. Root approved the position, 
claiming that there should bea careful 


training and education in the direct care 
of bees before profit can be assured, and 
that those who attempt it without the 
study, may expect to fail. 

A letter was read from W. W. Cary, 
of Mass., taking position that there has 
been much injury done to the bee-cultur- 
ist by breeding queens not in accordance 
with natural laws, because degeneration 
is the result. A good queen mother’ 
should be of good size, large to the chest, 
trunk somewhat’ tapered, movements 
strong and even and by no means of a 
nervous temperament. A nervous queen 
is usually short-lived and should not be 
used as a queen mother. 

Mr. Nellis and Mr. Tennant approved 
the growing of strong queens and of 
crossing the stock continually. 

A letter was read from Dr. W.B. Rush 
of Penn., stating that he was engaged in 
a new method for wintering his bees. 
Capt. Hetherington remarked that it was 
apparent that Dr. Rush was an investiga- 
tor, and moved that the secretary be in- 
structed to request him to give the results 
of his experiments at the next convention. 
The motion was carried. 

Upon motion Prof. A. J. Cook, H. A. 
Burch, W. W. Cary and W. B. Rush 
were made honorary members of the As- 
sociation. 

The convention then listened with 
interest to an address by 8. Alexander, of 
Camden. 


IMPORTANCE AND BEST METHOD OF EDU- 
CATING MEN TO THE BEE BUSINESS, TO 
PREVENT LOSS IN POOR SEASONS. 


The eccentric Thoreaux demonstrated by 
experience, that man may healthily subsist 
on avery small amount of expense. But 
the requirements of our modern taste and 
time, does not regard abstemiousness as 
virtue, nor denial of the good things of life 
as condusive to the truest enjoyment. 

Honey has, in all ages, been regarded as 
THE sweet, the nectar of the gods, the syn- 
onym of luxury and enjoyment, the high- 
est ideal, “a land flowing with milk and 
honey,” assuming with our savans, that 
honey is not made, but gathered, and con- 
sequently if not gathered, lost, it becomes a 
question, whether with knowledge adequate 
to its collection, man is justified in reject- 
ing (which neglecting is) to secure such a 
valuable article of sustenance, perhaps the 
most condensed. and healthy nutriment in 
existence. We think we may as well ac- 
knowledge that man is mainly, if net exclu- 
sively, controlled by self-interest. (The 
nearest approach to unselfishness I know of 
is this Society, teaching and inducing 
others to enter the field as competitors). 
That being the case, we think to discuss 
this question of how best to educate our 
neighbors can best be done by our own suc- 
cess ? lf we satisfy them that every ten 


acres is sufficient for one hive, that every 
hundred acres, admitting that all kept, 
would give sufficient range for ten hives, 
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which properly managed and honey extract- 
ed, (which for surplus is the most rational 
method yet devised) would give an average 


Nellis and N. N. Betsinger were appoint- 
ed the committee. 


of at least 1,000 Ibs. | The election of officers was then effect- 
Besides, every enlightened cultivator | ed with the following result : 
knows that fertalizing of all fruits and President, J. E. Hetherington, Cherry 


rains is thereby secured to a much greater Talley: Vice side 1 
aren When satisfied of these facts what bee : V _ Presidents, G. B. Seeley, 
is the best course for those wishing toen- | "YT@Cuse, 5. Alexander, C amden, I. I. 
gage in the business? I would advise to | Scofield, Chenango Bridge, N. C. Fisk, 
gga agg erm - partners or other- | Abbotsford, Prov. Quebec, Canada, G. G. 
wise, With 10se Who yy experience anc sins rer : y Ire 
study had so far mastered Pm conn en , -* = P, bony 7: mee. . at P 
be competent instructors—in one word learn I ao Secretary, J. A. Nellis, Cana- 
the tredo—teneh in this way the knowledge | joharie ; Treasurer, L. C. Root, Mohawk. 
which has cost years of study to attain ; for A discussion ensued concerning stings, 
. is my — py gh — kept | and assurance was given that with deter- 
ee@S more OF less O ie time To 2 last 40 $ s . ® s " 
years, that there is no auiater eames manaee and intelligent action and pre- 
tion that man ever prosecuted or engaged caution, the danger of stings may be over- 
in, that the scientific or right way is so dif- , Come and fear removed. 
— se eo - me | - bee-kee ae | The Association adjourned until half- 
aving raised it above all chance or luck oak al ilante , “ni 
aut ie sncemiae af eames ane. | past eight o clock the morning. {n the 
sons, the truly enlightened apiarian will | CVeming an informal meeting was held at 
have his stocks in a situation to make avail- | the Butterfield House, which was greatly 
able every advantage which may arise. enjoyed by those present. 
Strong at the proper time, less in numbers 


when bees can do nothing but eat, recogniz- SECOND DAY. 

ing them as active, never being entirely The second day’ . begs 
dorment, keeping them in a comfortable ; he second day s meetings began at 
and suitable temperature, health and condi- | nine o’clock, Thursday morning, the new- 


tion; with this knowledge, with thiseare,{ | ly chosen president, Capt. Hetherington, 
think the very worst seasons will afford as | ;) > chair 
“sti pistes oie in the chair. 
much for the credit side of the ledger, as AIT ial : 
most other occupations under like discord- J. H. Nellis, ‘inaha wr abeten: the proceedings 
ent circumstances, for I believe that there | Of the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
is no occupation where the same amount of | ciety, noted the fact that preparations are 
— will be subject to less drawbacks. being made fora honey display at the 
would not like to guarantee that ten per eiettainaitl . >» Society. ad ~d 
cent. of those who engage in apiculture will Centennial ; that the } ociety- adopter 
succeed. No power on earth can make | Strong resolutions denouncing the trade 
them painstaking, persevering, intelligent | in adulterated honey; that a standing 
=e, — mt will npr the | committee was appointed to arrange a 
28 F < € SCe er the seeds of disease paresten ° H . ali« NE 
and destruction among their neighbors, and , *) stem of se say inpe for Italian nee 
then say bee-keeping is a luunbug. Ihave | ®d full colonies for the next meeting of 
tried it. A few will persevere, will read, | the Society ; that the next place of meet- 
will — a — wo aasgged ~~ oe pur- | ing will be Toledo, Ohio, and the time, 
pose of mutual instruction, anc eir suc- . -* ew 3 . . "5: 
cess and satisfaction at having enhanced the first Wednesday in Dec ember, 1875 : 
the means of enjoyment, secured a pecuni- | 2lso that a receipt was read which it was 
7 Seeman and opened a wide field | claimed, will prevent syrup or honey from 
or industry and enterprise. | souring rr ating 4 -ceipt is 
Though the most sieenaet in the science ae or grannies. = whe 2 
; 1. aa ; flavoring extract of lemon, 1 teaspoonful 
of apiculture, like the desciples of other . “ 
science, never expect to reach perfection, | t© 1 gallon of syrup or honey. : 
yet already much has been attained: and Mr, Van Deusen moved that the Presi- 
the agitation of thought is the beginning of | dent and Secretary act as a committee on 


wisdom, in this as in every other attainable | penalf of this Association to do what is 
acquisition. Mind, the great motor, will needless “epresentati f tl 
devise methods, recognizing law, not | Becessary toward a representation of the 
chance, as the true principle, from affects | Association and the productions of its in- 
deducing causes, acting in harmony with | dustry at the Centennial. The motion 
our industrious pets, making their instincts | was carried 

available for our advantage, and while Faas : 


benefitting ourselves, make the world and Considerable doubt was expressed as to 
its sentient creatures better and happier _ the feasibility of the plan and the ability 
from our having lived. to judge of the merits of bees and queens 


Upon motion of Mr. Nellis, Messrs. L. | by their appearance, in order to give pre- 
C. Root, J. E. Hetherington and C. C. , miums or diplomas. 
VanDeusen, were constituted a committee Mr. Root thought the flavoring extract 
to open a question drawer. It was moved | of lemon should be classed among honey 
that a committee be appointed to examine | adulterations and denounced. Educate 
the minutes of the North American Bee- the people to know that the granulation of 
Keepers’ Society in order to see whether | honey is a good sign of its purity. 
there was anything of which this society This seemed to be the general opinion 
should take cognizance. Messrs. J. H. | of the Association. 
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A paper on “Hives” was read by R. 
Bacon, Esq., of Verona, as follows. We 
quote the concludiug portion : 


I do not propose to discuss the merits of this or 
that hive, such a course would only result in a 
buzz about my ears, without, as I think, leading 
to any good results. It is with hives very much 
as with mowing machines, the farmer often view- 
ing and reviewing the different machines is puz- 
zled to determine which is the best. yet, no doubt, 
some are preferable to others. So itis with hives, 
We see in market tall hives, short hives, narrow 
hives. wide hives, two story hives, one story hives, 
bar hives and box hives, and many other hives, 
and men ready to show youthe good qualities of 
one hive over the other, and, when you have gone 
the rounds, if you have had no practical experi- 
ence in bee culture or have no judgment of your 
own, you may be led to believe the poorest hive 
the best. I would advise the beginner in bee- 
keeping to use discretion in this matter and take 
the middle ground. He should choose hives con- 
taining frames of convenient size, and safe to 
handle, for general use. They should not be com- 
plicated or costly ; they should be capable of con- 
struction by any man who is handy with tools. 
The bee-keeper who does not depend on his bees 
for support may lay out money for costly and fan- 
ciful hives ; but the majority of bee-keepers want 
a cheap, practical hive. I have had rough, cheap 
hives, and elegant. costly hives, and I have found 
in every case, all thinge being equal, bees have 
done full as well in my rough hives as in the morc 
costly ones. The wants of bees are few, and they 
are not partial to fancy hives, and all variations 
from their wants are to benefit or gratify the taste 
of man. Give the bees a proper-shaped hive, 
and sufficient amount of room in the hive. and 
good care, and they will give ample returns. Now, 
there has been much said and written on what 
constitutes a proper size and shaped hive. Some 
contend a hive should be large. Otherssay twelve 
inches square is the proper dimensions for astan- 
dard hive. Now, my experience with large hives 
has been anything but satisfactory; they neither 
gave hew swarms nor a large amount of surplus 
honey. Of course I speak of working these hives 
for box honey. I think an extractor would show 
better results, but my experience in the other ex- 
treme of hive has been no better. A hive twelve 
inches square is too small for beesin any place. 
The swarms from such hives will be small and 

enerally inferior Mm with swarms from 

arger hives. There is but little room for surplus 
bees, and therefore not a very large amount of 
honey can be expected, and with the best of care 
in two or three years, the bees will be gone. Be- 
tween these two extremes, [ believe is found the 
correct medium. A hi e sixtecn inches long, 
twelve inches wide and twelve inches deep. and 
frames to fit, and have it so constructed that side 
boxes or extractor can be used, if the season re- 

uires it, comes nearer to what | think is the hive 
or general use. The frames are of convenient 
size, and safe to handle for either extracting or 
other uses. The size of the hive is simple for the 
wants o! the bees, either in summer or winter, and 
I think we will hear of less mortality among the 
bees wintered in this hive than in our shallow 
ones, and | think for surplus honey will be satis- 
factory. Of course lam speaking of raising bees 
in the North. If we were in the Southern States, 
no doubt a difierent hive would be required. I 
believe it is often the case that localities cause 
very much contention about the style of hive and 
the management of bees, and were we to consider 
from each other's standpoint, and reason accor- 
dingly. it would save us many jangles in bee 
culture. 


Mr. Alexander asked whether a frame 
12 inches deep and 16 inches long, would 
sustain the comb. 

Mr. Bacon—My frames fit a 16 inch 
jive and are not more than 14 inches long 
and less than a foot deep. These held 














the comb perfectly and had no difficulty in 
breaking down. Ihave two reasons for 
this size. You will get more surplus hon- 
ey from this depth of hive and the bees 
winter in them better. 

Mr. Hetherington—Combs can be held 
in the long frames by putting the thorns 
of the red haw through the frame and 
into the comb. 

Mr. Seely—Do not the bees try to eat 
out the thorns, 

Mr. Hetherington—Yes, but only a 
trifle. A soft wood pin they will eat at, 
but one of these thorns with a glossy sur- 
face they will trouble very little. The 
thorns should be putin when the bees are 
gathering honey in abundance. 

Mr. Betsinger—Thorns are good in 
large frames, but in small frames they are 
a nuisance. A frame ought to be the 
size of the brood chamber. This is rare- 
ly over nine inchesin width. In the large 
frames the best honey is placed around 
the brood chamber and this honey is lost 
to the bee-keepers. I believe that for box 
honey the frame should be only the size 
of the brood chamber. For extracting, 
a larger frame could be used to an advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Alexander—The insertion of the 
thorns requires time and trouble. What 
I wish to gain is a frame which will hold 
the comb without them. Mr. Bacon says 
his size willdo this. Mrs. Tupper recom- 
mends twelve inches square. If it can be 
lengthened to 14 or 15 inches it will bea 
great advantage. Itseems to me that a 
shallow hive like Mr. Betsinger’s is incon- 
venient and not good for wintering. 

A. L. Fish—Has there ever been a bead 
placed on the inner side of the frame to 
hold the comb steady. Would this be 
practical ? 

Mr. Root said experiments had been 
made in that direction, but they had not 
beeen found practical. 

Mr. Nellis wished to know how many 
frames could be spread laterally to the 
best advantage in extracting. 

L. C. Root—I would not have more 
than twenty-four frames ip any hive. The 
queen is apt to move to one side, and the 
bees on the other side thinking they have 
no queen will proceed to rear one. I be- 
lieve that the two-story arrangement, get- 
ting the frames into as near a spherical 
position as possible, is natural and best. 
If I have twenty-four frames I would 
have twelve above and twelve below. 

A. L. Fish—A queen will work in the 
warmest part of the hive. I find thatina 
sixteen-frame hive, when a new swarm is 
put in, it is a good plan to put in a center 
board, confining the swarm at first to 
eight frames. If they afterward require 
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moved, 


more room the center board may be re- 





Edward J. Wickson, of the Utica Her- 
ald, addressed the convention upon the 


commercial aspects of the industry. 


In 


closing, Mr. Wickson made the following 
reference to a subject of great importance, 
both to honey producers and consumers. 


He said: 


Doubtless one of the most vital questions con- 
nected with the marketing of honey is called forth 
by the effort, which is now being made by un- 
principaled men, to sell the people that which is 


not honey. 


The article which they falsely offer 


as honey is very inferior, and ono who is ac- 
quainted with the genuine article would not be 
misled by it, even if it had a honey label on the 


exterior and a comb inside. 


But the very ignor- 


ance of the people generally of what good honey 
is, affords an opportunity for the introduction of 


this spurious article. 


It is in the hands of shrewd, 


unscrupulous men, and they spare no effort in 
pushing it forward, because there is great profit 
As it now appears, the people will 
become educated in bad honey much faster than 


involved in it. 


in the genuine delicious product of the bee. 


This 


will be fatal not only because it will supplant the 
legitimate demand for the real article, but because 
of its inferiority it will lead them to look with 


aversion upon the very name. 


A land flowing 


with milk and glucose would not have led the 


Israelites through 


the 


wilderness 


nor will a co- 


pious dosing with glucose lead modern people to 
esteem very highly the historic sweets of Canaan. 
The whole matter is exceedingly unfortunate not 
to say criminal, and bee-keepers should prepare 
to meet and battle against its advance at every 


point. 


It seems to me no stronger showing could 


be made than by securing an accurate exhibition 
of the fraud, such as a skillful chemist might 
make by ascertaining the exact difference between 
the genuine product of the bee and this substance 
which can be artificially produced from a num 


ber of worthless sources. 


So long as the article 


they offer is not positively harmful. I can not see 
that there is any opportunity to meet it witha 
prohibitory law, but if there is any virtue in ef- 
forts to inform people of the imposition practiced 


upon them : 


if there is any effect ina square. gen- 


erous exposure of these gentlemen, let them have 
it at the hand of this association which is formed 
in the interest of the legitimate production and in 
the promotion of a growing agricultural industry. 

I think this convention owes it to the industry 
to take immediate steps to meet the advance of 
First, we shou d know more 
about what it is and in what respect the artificial 


this specious fraud. 


differs from the genuine. 


suddenly. 


It has come 
It seems to me that We could act more 
wisely after gaining fuller information. 


upon us 


[would 


suggest, Mr. President, that first this convention 
adopt some expression of a general nature de- 
nouncing the at'empt to defraud and calling up- 


on people to beware of being imposed 


Then } 


upon. 


would suggest thata committee of your 


leading bee-keepers be appointed to study the 
question during the coming year, to gainall pos- 
sible information concerning its exact quality of 
material, and who is engaged in spreading it over 
the country, In order that next year. after listen- 
ing to a full report of the committee, we may be 


prepared to 


act 


intelligently and effec'ively 


against the imposition in such way as the wisdom 
of the convention may indicate. 


Upon motion of Mr. Nellis, the associ- 
ation heartily apyroved the action taken 
by the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety concerning the introduction of spu- 
rious honey. 
upon motion of Mr. Alexander, the fol- 


lowing gentleman were appointed to pre- 
sent the fact of adulteration to the Legis- 


After much discussion and 


lature, and ask that an act be passed re- 
quiring a label, “pure honey,” to be 
placed upon all packages of the genuine 
article, and making it a misdemeanor to 
affix the name to a spurious article. The 
committee are as follows: J. E. Hether- 
ington, J. H. Nellis, G. G. Dains, M. Quin- 
by, E. J. Wickson. 

A short discussion concerning winter- 
ing beesensued. Mr. Root would winter 
bees in a place where they would be as 
free as possible from out-door influences. 
The temperature should be as little below 
50 degrees as possible. There should be 
perfect quiet. 

A. LL. Fish—I built a bee house with an 
air chamber in the walls twelve inches 
wide. Overhead the space was packed 
with fine saw-dust and shavings. To 
overcome this I covered the floor with 
gravel and cement. I am not troubled 
with moisture as much as formerly, but 
still there is too much. I think some ab- 
sorbent can be placed above to absorb this 
moisture as it rises. I think of trying a 
coating of loose straw. I can control 
temperature until June, if necessary ; but 
how to get rid of the excess of moisture 
which comes from the exhalations of the 
bees has been a puzzle. 

Mr. Bacon—I have used cut straw for 
this purpose with excellent results. It is 
contained in a box witha cloth bottom, 
and this rests over the frames in which 
the bees are. 

Mr. Betsinger described a way he had 
devised of giving his bees a fly under 
glass. He built a bee house, in which 
each two hives sit in a little stall by them- 
seives with a little space in front of each 
hive. The exterior of each stall is a little 
window, and about three times during the 
winter he admits the sunlight, and the 
bees take a fly inthestall. He intends 
| next season to encase all his hives in the 
| stalls. The cost of the house is a dollar a 
hive. 

Mr. Bacon told of a hot-bed which he 
made in which to fly his bees. He had 
tried it once with one hive. The bees 
had a fly. They were left in the hot-bed 
all Jay and over night. Altogether, after 
having this long time in the air, there 
were found but three table-spoonfuls of 
dead bees. Mr. Bacon believes the hot- 
bed good for giving a hive which might 
have the dysentery a chance to fly and 
recover. He does not believe that it can 
be recommended as yet for general use. 





. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

One of the most interesting exercises of 
the convention was the ‘question 
drawer,” which was expounded by Mr. 
Van Deusen, with the aid of Capt. Hether- 
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ington and Mr. L. C. Root. These ques- 
tions and replies are of such practical 
value to the bee-keeper that we print this 
part of the proceedings verbatim. Much 
discussion was intermingled, but nothing 
of importance was elicted aside from the 
answers as given here. 

Question. Is there any profit in buck- 
wheat honey? Answer. Yes. 

Q. Can brood be reared successfully in 
March and April? A. It is best to have 
no brood started until the weather is suf- 
ficiently warm and settled to enable them 
to start a full brood. The presence of a 
sufficient amount of pellen must be as- 
sured. 

Q. What effect has the shape and size 
of the hive on freezing or on the amount 
of honey stored? A. Very little provid- 
ed they have plenty of accessible room 
and the proper temperature is maintained 
in the hive. 

Q. The best mode of caring for bees 
after they are set out in spring and before 
the honey harvest? A. Feed and keep 
warm. 

Q. Wiil bees store enough more honey 
in boxes with communications from box 
to box to pay the extra trouble, than to 
have the boxes separate? A. Yes, in 
small boxes, but not in large. 

Q. How many swarms should be kept 
This depends upon the 
quantity of honey-producing _ plants ; 
from 50 to 100 swarms. 

Q. What is the best size of the brood 
department? A. Let it vary according 
to the quantity of bees. 

Q. About what amount of honey is 
sold in New York city, yearly? A.— 
About 400,000 lbs. 

Q. What is the most suitable package 
to put extracted honey in for market ? 
A. This depends upon the market in 
which itis to be sold. In some cases it 
sells best in bulk or by the pound net 
weight ; in other cases in glass jars. 

Q. What is the proper thickness for a 
single comb in a box? A. 2 to 2} inches. 

Q. How near to the ground ought 
hives to be placed during the summer. 
A. 4 or 5 inches. 

Q. Will using the extractor on comb 
containing eggs or larvee produce any in- 
jury ; if so, at what time most? A.— 
There is no injury unless larve are 
thrown from the cells by too rapid mo- 
tion. 

Q. Is it advisable to undertake to 
Italianize your apiary when you are sur- 
rounded by black bees? A. It certainly 
is, if in a locality that produces much 
white honey. 

Q. How long from the time the eggs 


in one yard? A. 


are deposited in worker's cells before it 
cannot be changed to a queen cell? A.— 
Would not use it older than the third 
day after hatching. 

Q. If a queen’s wing is clipped about 
half off by a trusty, experienced hand, is 
there any injury; if any, what, and in 
what way? A. There is no injury. 

Q. Making an examination of my 
stocks in January, I found some stocks 
from which the honey was leaking. 
What is the reason? A. This condition 
is found only in hives that have been so 
exposed to the cold as to crack the combs 
with frost—or in hives that are so poorly 
ventilated as to retain the moisture and 
sour the honey. 

A long paper was read by Rev. S. P. 
Lander, of Clinton, to refute the popular 
belief that bees do injury to fruit. Mr. 
Lander has raised grapes and kept bees, 
and after years of observation, he is sure 
a bee never attacks a sound fruit. Bees 
do not bite into fruits or blossoms to get 
the juices. If they did the hive would be 
enriched with honey of the honeysuckle, 
and some other similar plants from which 
full drops of honey might be gained if 
the bee could bite into it. Mr. Lander 
took issue with several newspapers in 
which were statements that bees destroy 
grapes, pointing out many inaccuracies 
in the statement, and throwing a strong 
suspicion of falsity upon them. The 
speaker alluded to Prof. Riley’s recomen- 
dation that milk-weed be planted to rid 
buckwheat fields of bees. Mr. Lander 
thought if any man was fool enough to 
cumber up his land with milk-weeds, for 
the sake of killing his neighbor’s bees, 
the bees could stand it if he could. The 
idea that bees destroy the buckwheat 
crop, Mr. Lander has considered and 
watched the growth of the grain and the 
behavior of the bee, and is convinced 
there is no truth in it. 

After some general discussion, the con- 
vention adjourned to meet in Rome, N. 
Y., next winter, at the call of the execu- 
tive committee. This year’s meetings 
have been a great success, and have been 
enjoyed by all present. 

All of the discussion of the evening 
meeting and much that occured during 
the regular sessions, has not been report- 
ed. 

The following table will be of interest 
to all bee-keepers. The information was 
collected by Secretary Nellis. The whole 
seasons’ operations, and a summary of 
the methods employed by each bee-keep- 
er, are thus condensed into a line of type, 
and the records will reward a careful 
study and comparison. 
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*Explanation—g, good ; , weak, and m, moderate. + Degrees, Farenheit. , J. HW. NELLIS, Secretary. 
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Comparative Merits of the Italian, 
Black, and Hybrid Bee. 


Isee in the AmeriIcAN BEE JOURNAL 
during the past year, many articles written 
on the superiority of the Italian bee for 
honey-gathering. 


Bee-keepers’ meetings throughout the 


country still continue to discuss this sub- 
ject. In nearly all these writings and dis- 
cussions, a large majority unite in claim- 
ing superiority as honey-gatherers for the 
Italian bee. 

Having kept bees for the last ten years, 
more as a source of pleasure and pastime 
than for profit, Jhave been an impartial 
but not indifferent observer of the habits, 
disposition, and honey-gathering ability 
of the Italian, black, and hybrid bee. 

As a result of my observation I would 
submit the following short statement. 

During the ten years I have kept bees, I 
have had some of each of the above 
named varieties ; a larger portion however 
has always been pure Italian. 

The Italian bee is superior to the Black 
in the following particulars, viz : 

ist. In gentleness of disposition. 2nd. 
In graceful form, size, and color. 3d. In 
adhering to the combs when being hand- 
led. 4th. In storing honey close around 
and tn the common center or brood nest. 
Sth. In gathering up and using wax, lying 
about the apiary. 
hive against the encroachments of moth. 

The Black bee is superior to the Italian 
in the following particulars viz: 1st. In 
ability to withstand a greater degree of 
cold during winter. 2nd. In being less 
liable to abandon their hive in the spring 
on account of weakness of numbers. 3d. 
In maintaining their strength during an 
abundant honey-gathering. This is 
undoubtedly owing to the queen 
promptly depositing eggs in the cells as 
fast as the young bees emerge. 4th. In 
building new combs either in boxes or 
frames for surplus honey. 5th. strong 
texture of wings thereby enalling this 
member to last as long-as the life of the 
bee. 6th. In rearing broods two or three 
weeks later in the fall ; thus enabling 
them the better to get through the winter. 

As the Hybrid partakes more or less of 
the Italian or the Black, so will the char- 
acteristics of the one or the other as above 
enumerated be manifest. 

Hybrids that 1 regard as the best in my 
apiary, are descended from Black mothers; 
and were obtained in this way: A Black 
queen was fertilized by an Italian drone. 
From the eggs of this queen were reared 
Hybrid queens and where these young 
queens became fertilized by Italian drones, 


6th. In defending their | 


I have Hybrid colonies the most satisfac- 
tory. 

Therefore if we wish to secure in a col- 
ony, gentleness, beauty of form, size, col- 
or, etc., and good defenders against moth; 
ability to withstand cold, maintain their 
strength during bountiful honey-gathering, 
and build combs for surplus honey, secure 
these Hybrids. I obtained more than three 
times as much box honey from these, as I 
did from any of my pure Italians last sea- 
son. 

To obtain a large yield of surplus hon- 
ey from the Italians, the extractor musé 
be used. 

They will not build combs readily in 
boxes or frames, for the reception of sur- 


plus, but instead will deposit the honey, 


when the flow is abundant, in the brood 
combs and forstall the queen. 

My Hybrids above described will build 
combs as readily as the Blacks, and give 
nearly as much box honey as the extract- 
or will from the Italians. 


My advise would be to any one wishing 


to secure extracted honey only, to keep 
pure Italians ; because they are the most 
agreable to handle, and this has to be 
done very often during the season in using 
the extractor. 

If you want to obtain large amdunts of 
surplus honey’ partly in boxes and partly 
extracted, keep the Hybrids. (Second 
generation from a Black mother is best.) 

If you want to secure box honey only, 
(a less quantity than you can obtain from 
the Hybrids,) and do not want to handle 
your bees often, and do not mind being 
frequently and unceremoniously sturg 
when in the apiary, keep the Black bees. 

Camargo, Ill. J. W. McKINLey. 


—————__- 02 @ se _____—__-_ — 


Improved sm Raising, 
ete. 


May it not be an important fact in the 
improved breeding of bees that more par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the 
proper manner of raising queens; and 
this brings up a question upon which | 
with many others would gladly be enlight- 
ened. 

Ilas any of our numerous queen breed- 
ers observed any difference between queens 
raised from an old queen, say three or four 
years, and thosé raised from one in her 
first year. In looking over the various 
volumes of our old Journal, I see but lit- 
tle that has a direct bearing on the point. 
Among poultry breeders it is now pretty 
generally conceegled, thatthe largest and 
most healthy chickens are the product 
not of the pullet, but of the oider hens. 
Such is contended also to be the case in 
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stock-raising, and even in the propaga- 
tion of the different varieties of fruit, in 
fact many other and similar cases might 
be cited. Should this be an established 


fact, why should it be otherwise in queen 


raising ? 

It was my intention to have opened this 
question last season, with the hope of 
learning the views of careful and observ- 
ing queen breeders. Itwas again brought 
to my mind by the re-perusal of a valua- 
ble article from the pen of the respected 
Langstroth, in Vol. 1, Page 92, AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, (1861), as bearing directly 
on the question at issue. I will merely 
cite two instances which came under my 
observation in the season of 1873. I had 
a queen in her fourth year (the largest I 
have ever seen with one exception ) which 
was so prolific, and her progency so indus- 
trious, that although she was a hybrid I 
concluded to breed from her. Not being 
satisfied with the drones in my own stocks, 
I took my nuclei to the apiary of a friend 
about two miles distant (Mr. J. E. Moore,) 
he having drones from an_ imported 
queen, there I bred a number of queens, 
crossing with Mr. M’s drones, and in ev- 
ery instance they proved both prolific and 
easily handled, some of them even excell- 
ing the queen mother in point of prolific- 
ness andthe markings of their worker pro- 
geny. This queen was a descendent of 
u queen I obtained of Mr. S. B. Par- 
sons in 1861, ( which fact called to mind 
the penning of this article, Mr. Langstroth 
having spoken of his Parson’s queens) and 
while herself was quite dark her worker 
progeny were so well marked that they 
were pronounced by many bee keepers as 
pure, and some of her daughters were a 
beautiful orange color. As she hada cu- 
rious history I may again refer to her. 

Again, the same season (1873) | bred 
from a pure Italian queen the marking of 
whose bees I was much pleased with, 
(she being in her third year,) using the 
same precaution as to dronesI had before 
observed, and with nearly similar results, 
the progeny of her queens were fully as 
industrious as these before spoken of, but 
no more easily handled, neither were her 
queens any more prolific than were those 
of the hybrid mother. The same season 
[bred from young Italian queens (in their 
first year ) as I have in seasons before but 
I must say not with like satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The old and familiar adage may here 
be broughtto mind ‘that two swallows 
never make a spring,” therefore, the two 
favorable instances of breeding from old 


queens (Iam not at all partial to four | 


years but would say at least in the second 


or third year,) will not establish the truth of.. 


‘ 


the theory of breeding only from old 
queens, but I ask in all candor, is it not 
enough by comparison of results to raise 
at least a doubt and open this question, if 
so, one object of my writing this article 
will at least have been attained, another, 
and the main object in view is to obtain 
the opinions or rather the experience of 
practical queen raisers on the subject. 
Can we not get the views of our Editors, 
Quinby, Alley, Dadant, Grimm, or indeed 
many others whose experience would be 
of great importance in the premises. 

No one, I presume, will deny the asser- 
tion that to become a successful bee-keep- 
er, to any considerable extent, one should 
be able to raise at least the queens he uses 
in his own apiary, if for no other reason 
than to have them just at the time they 
are wanted. If so, how shall he breed 
them ? If there is any thing of advantage 
in the position we have taken it should 
be known. If itisonly an idea, and a’mis- 
taken one at that, the sooner it is proper- 
ly met and controverted the better for all 
concerned. But as I have already en- 
croached too much upon space which 
might be more profitably occupied by 
others, I will close this already too ex- 
tended communication. “= 

Beaver, Penn., Feb’y 24, 1875. 


Norr.—Since writing the above I have 
received Mr. Herbert A. Burch’s ‘“‘ money 
in the apiary ” in which 1 perceive he as- 
sumes the same position I have taken on 
the queen raising question. 

—*e © <+oe___—_- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees. 





I noticed in the JoURNAL an inquiry 
from C. D. Hubbard for Mr. Bidwell’s, 
new method of wintering bees. Now 1 do 
not know what method Mr. Bidwell has, 
but after three years trial of my present 
method I am full satisfied it is just what 
I want. I have kept from thirty to forty 
stands of bees and have not lost a swarm 
from freezing, in the manner lam about 
to mention, and I have talked with others, 
and all have met with the same result. 
The beauty of it is, that it is the least 
trouble of any method I have ever tried, 
and affords the greatest safety to bees in 
wintering. It avoids the lugging up 
and down cellar and the moulding of 
thecomb. It avoids the packing in straw 
and like material, in the various methods 
resorted to, tokeep them from freezing, 
my present method will leave them on 
their summer stands all winter with per- 
fect safety. This is done by a peculiar 
construction of the hives. 

The hive is constructed with double 
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walls and an air chamber between, filled 
with straw, and the top and sides so con- 
structed as to allow all moisture arising 
from the bees to escape, and at the same 
time keep the cold out. This keeps the 


bees warm and dry, and consequently | 
lively and vigorous, to resist the inroads | 


of insects inspring. The manner of its 
construction readily meets the approval 
of one’s reason. 
by the best of all reasoning, actual exper- 
tence. This hive has not been brought 
before the public as fast as it ought, 
owing to the poverty of the inventor not 
being able to properly advertise it. But 
if any of the readers of the BEE JouRNAL 
wants further information concerning it, 
they can obtain it by addressing Keyes & 
Finn, Clyde, Jasper Co. Iowa. 
Marseilles, Ill. A. F. WALBRIDGE. 


— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Stray Thoughts. 


At our convention, I failed to get up the 


interest on some points that I wished. T he experience, would work in this field. 
question of wintering was somewhat dis- | 
cussed, but we failed to agree half as well | 


on that point as did that ‘‘Dozen of the | 


same ilk” of Berlin, Wis. They agreed 
at least, that 45 degrees is about the right 
temperature to keep bees in winter. That 


agrees with my views already expressed. | 


Many look at the surface of things only, 
and get the habit of deciding without due 


consideration. We do not get all the facts, | 


which in time I hope we shall be enabled 
to. I wrote an essay on the subject, but 


did not get it ready for the press before | 
There had not been a 
winter since 1871 suited to throw more | 


cold weather. 


light on the subject than the present, eith- 
er for or against my theory. In this sec- 


tion, not a day through Jan. and part of | 


Dec. was warm enough for bees to fly. 
Much of the time below zero. From Feb. 


jth to the 15th, there was but one morn- | 


ing above zero. Feb. 7th, 16 dg. below ; 
8th, 8 dg. below ; 9th 8 dg. below; 10th, 
12 dg. below ; 11th a few degrees above ; 
12th 6 dg. below in morning and at sun- 
down 14 dg; 13th 32 dg. below ; 14th 16 
dg. below ; 15th 4 dg. below. Bees have 


withstood weather as cold as this in the | 
open air without harm, when there have | 
been warm days, either immediately be- | 
But how they will with- | 
stand such a pull of two months, and the | 


fore or after. 


coldest at the least, we have yet to see. 


One man from Saratoga Co., has just: 


written me that his bees show signs of dys- 
enterry now, 15th of Feb. If bees are lost 
in any section, I hope we shall get the 


out in regard to careful handling. 
| persons are governed mostly by a desire to 





| temperature to which they have been ex- 
| posed. 

Another point in which we failed to get 

up the interest which I thought the im- 

portance of the subject demands is the 

fear of stings. I have worked some time 

for this without much progress. A few 


| have got rid of the fear, and made bee- 
| keepers. 
But it will also convince | 


I cannot advise any one to keep 
bees that can think of nothing but stings, 
whenever he goes near them. Education 
on this subject should begin early. Teach 
children facts only, and perhaps the most 
disagreeable of these might be judiciously 
withheld, while the child is being trained 
in the methods of avoiding stings. I 
think I have helped some is this matter, in 
the smoker given to the public, even though 
my suggestions may not be fully carried 
Many 


make money, and consequently are apt 
to attribute the same motive to the sug- 
gestion of others, hence my efforts to get 
people acquainted with bees are probably 
often thought to arise from a desire to sell 
my wares. J] wish more persons having 


Could not bee-keeping be taught asa 
branch of practical education in some in- 
| stitutions, thus giving children a chance to 
| receive the right kind ofinstruction. Per- 
haps Michigan would be central. 
Standard frames is another point occu- 
pying considerable thought just now. I 
fear we shall never agree, because we have 
different interests. We have all heard of 
the old farmer who went to mill with 
wheat in one end of the bag, and a stone 
in the other, to balance whenit was thrown 
across the horses back. He had done it, 
and his father had before him, and the 
method was sufficiently proved. Let us 
| all look atit. See how it is proved. 
I will speak of sizeof frames: Mr. A. 
wants shallow frames. ‘‘He gets more 
honey, he has tried it.” Mr. B. wants 
small ones for extracting. Mr. C. wants 
deep frames, ‘‘Bees winter better. They 
| have such in Russia.” Mr. D. likes them 

about square, say 12 inches. Many more 
| want light frames because they are lighter 

to handle, &c., &c. Now it is not likely 
| we shall all want frames square because 
D. does, for we probably have not the 
same reasons for it that he has. Iam 
making surplus boxes 5x6 inches square. 
I can put six of them inside of one large 
frame, I don’t want the frame any less. 
This and other advantages, counterbalanced 
the inconvenience of handling large frames. 
When one has a smaller frame and to him 
there are no counterbalancing advantages 
in a larger one, it seems to me to be very 
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silly to change. 
pound more of honey in one than the 
other, providing we avoid extremes, and 
give our bees comb enough, and the 
same protection. 
enough in discussing this question and 
gained nothing. Let each one use what 
jis most convenient in his circumstances. 
The convenience of manipulating 


and much gained byexperience. This to- 


gether with training bees and men into | 
quiet, wintering, and many other things 


which we do not yet half understand, 
may be discovered with advantage. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. M. Quinsy. 


—_——<— + 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees. 





I have tried different plans for wintering 
bees for the last seven years, and I think 
that some winters require different treat- 
ment for successful results. This winter I 
commenced early in the fall, by feeding and 
doubling up till they were both strong in 
colony and stores, keeping them on their 


We need not expect one 


Have we not lost time | 


any | 
sized frame can be studied to advantage, | 


summer stands, with no upward ventilation | 


and but little below. If any of the fraterni- 
ty have had good or bad results in that way, 
I would like to hear from them. It is not 
convenient with many of limited means to 
prepare a suitable repository for wintering, 


and must rely on other ways of manage- | 


ment. Please inform me in regard to a suit 


commenced several years since by Olis & | 
Langstroth against H. A. King, for infringe- 


ment on the Langstroth bee hive. 
case ever been settled by the parties, and 
how? I have not learned of the result. Let 
us hear ; long live the combined Bee Jour- 


nals. I. W. Wrxom. 
Mendota, Il. 


—_ > + <> ++ 2 


Sundry Items. 





In my article page 61, last number of 
JoURNAL there is a typographical error that 
destroys the sense of the passage. 
ond paragraph sixth line, for then cover, 
read ‘‘ then can.” 

I had better be a little morecareful how 
I attack the masked Ku Klux, for some of 


them may be my old friends as‘ Eccentric’ | 
This re- | 


appears to be. See page 64. 


Has the ° 


| J. Butler, of 
In sec- 


minds me what happened one day many | 


years ago when I was a boy ten years old. 
I went up stairs to dress in a hurry, and 
while in the act of putting on my vest I 
noticed a white sheet crawling through 
the door of the next room toward me ; in 
a sudden fright and seeing nothing with- 
in reach for defence, I suddenly doubled 
my vest and gave ita blow with all my 
strength. The object suddenly rolled 
over, and out emerged the negro servant, 
rubbing his eyes and face, smarting from 





the blow I had given. Since then I could 
never stand masked objects. 


lam sorry to hear reports of the bee 
disease again. Ihad hoped that from our 
close observations and experiments, dur- 
ing the past few years, we had got sight 
of a remedy, or at least a preventitive. 
But it now appears that our observation 
will go on with experiments a few years 
longer. 

My bees to this day are all O. K. not a 
single stand lost. No disease of any sort. 
All healthy—only one weak stand and I 
fear that my bungling work with it last 
night, has destroyed it. Ah! I know 
your readers want to know what that bun- 
gling work was. SoI will tell it for the 
warning of others, to let bees alone at night. 

A few days agoI had put these bees in 
a nucleus with five frames, so as to nurse 
them until they got stronger, as they had 
a fine queen that I wished to save. Last 
night it began to turn cold andI had for- 
gotten to take them in before dark ; so 
went out witha candle to take them in 
but the wind would notallow the carry- 
ing of the candle. Sol thought I would 
risk it in the dark, but I had hardly 
picked up the nucleus and proceeded three 
steps before down went all in a mass, 
breaking every comb out of the frames. 
I then got a light and got the bees back, 
but found the queen almost dead. To- 
day, it being freezing, itis not prudent to 
open to see if I am minis a fine queen, for 
my attempt to carry bees in the dark. 
The cause of this stand getting so weak 
was, water leaking through top of hive be- 
fore I was aware of it. 


I would here say to all who don’t know 
how I winter, that I use nothing but the 
quilts, and in some cases I stuff the caps 
with straw. I leave off the honey boards 
from many stands all winter. Thanks to 
Jackson, Mich., for his 
grand honey board, I made several of 
them yesterday, after reading his article 
on page 57. I made my boxes just the 
size of honey board 3 thick by 3 in. wide, 
light pine and tacked apiece of woolen 
blanket on the bottom, and after filling 
with bran, tack any sort of cloth on the 
top ; but for winter use I think I would 
prefer wheat or clover chaff, or very dry 
saw dust. I think the frames would be 
much less trouble than the quilts. We 
need not put anything else besides. these 
frames on; the quilts are not always 
enough covering forthe bees. I have tried 
the manure hot-bed around hives, but 
saw no benefit from it. Ithink these box 
quilts will prove very serviceable. I for- 
got to say that I keep a high close board 
fence on the north and west end of my 
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apiary, that effectually brakes the force 
the wind. 
I would here ask friend Dadant if Ed- 


ward Uhle of Switzerland, is in Italy—if | 


so then Uhle’s queen according to him are 
pure Italians. I have never received a 
queen from Uhle that was not a hybrid. 
Nesbit, Winder, and a few othere got Hy- 
brids of Uhle. Ihave had but two im- 
ported queens to suit me in every respect, 
Ican rear better ones, but still Iam in 
favor of importing, and would not do 
anything to discourage it. Friend Da- 
dant may have imported good ones. 
There is rascality somewhere but I rather 
think it is all with the European bee-keep- 
ers, sending us hybrids when they could 
have sent pure Italians. Can it be that 
they are ignorant of the test of purity. I 
always take the three yellow band as the 
most acceptable test of purity. 
Lowell, Ky. R. M. Arco. 


Adulteration of Honey. 


Seeing a good deal of discussion in the Bee 
Journals on the adulteration of honey, and 


being quite extensively engaged in raising | 


honey for market, both box and extracted, I 
thought perhaps a few words to the many 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL who are en- 
gaged in the Apiarian business, might not 
amiss. 

In the first place, if bee-keepers who are 
engaged in raising honey for market will 
take a little more pains to create a home 
market, instead of shipping all they raise to 
Chicago and other cities, to honey dealers, 
to have it adulterated and make five or six 
pounds out of one of honey or even more 
than that, and then for these honey men to 
ship it back where it was raised and sell it 
at double the price paid for it, looks like 
making a good deal from the honey raisers. 
Let every one who raises honey next .sum- 
mer see that every groeery is well sup- 
plied with good box and extracted honey, 
and there will be no trouble in selling all the 
honey at home. Ifthe grocers will not buy 
it, oa the liberty to place it in their store, 
which no one will object to; allow them a 


commission on all sales from 10 to 15 per | 


cent and there will be no chance for it 


to be fixed up with glucose, ea slip- | 


—— bark &e. Congress should make a 
aw governing the adulteration of all articles 
for family use, placing a heavy fine or im- 
prisonment or both for adulterating any- 
thing. There is no country on the 
the globe where adulteration business is 
carried on as it is in the United States. All 
kinds of spices, baking powder and other 
things too numerous to mention are shame- 
fully ‘fixed up.” 

I put into winter quarters 165 good stocks 
of Italians, all right; but the hardest time 
is to come. ILhope to come out all right ; it 
looks as if the parties who write for the 
BEE JOURNAL Were ashamed to have their 
place of business known. Let every one 
give their address in full, so that we may 
know where they live. Wa. URIE. 

Aurora, Ill. 
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Americay Bee Bonrnal 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time,.... 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time,... 
Six subscribers. sent at the same time 

All higher clubs at the same rate. 





ADVERTISING RATES FOR 1875, 


SPACE. 1 Mo. 2 Mos 3 Mos 6 Mos 1 Year, 
$2 00$3 0034 00$7 
300 450 600 10 00 
, pi’. ae 350 600 8 00 
3 Inches....... E 50 11 50 
4 Inches bE 50 14 00 
6 TRGROG..cow cscs 9 00 50 18 00 ¢ 
1 Column 11 00 18 00 21 50 
3% Page.......... 16 00 25.00 40 00 
1 Page..........| 20 00 35 00. 50 00 


Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising payable erp 
inserted three months or more. If inserted for less 
than three months, payable monthly. Transient 
advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Books for Bee-Keepers may be obtained a 
this office. 

Not one letter in ten thousand is lost by 
mail if rightly directed. 

Single copies of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR 
NAL are worth 20 cents each. 


Upon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JOURNAL will be found the date at which 
subscriptions expire. 

MELLOoT CLOVER, for sale at 30 cts. per 
lb. Larger quantities at low prices by Ital 
ian Bee Co. Des Moines, Lowa. tf 


Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 
by fault of mail, we are at all timgs readyw 
send, on application, free of charge. 


Subscribers wishing to change their post 
office address, should mention their old aé- 
dress, as well as the one to which they wis) 
it changed. 

Persons writing to this office should eithe 
write their Name, Post-oftice, County 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 


JoURNALS are forwarded until an explicii 
order is received by the publisher for thei! 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar 
rearages is made as required by law. 

We do not give our Chromo when sul 
scribers club with other publications, unlesi 
they add 25 cents to the amount of the club 
subscriptions, and say they want the 
Chromo. 


When a subscriber sends money in pay 
ment for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, lit 
should state to what time he thinks it pays 
so that we can compare it with our boo 
and thus prevent mistakes. 
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Answer of Dadant. 





In the march number, page 52, I am 
accused, over the signature T., of having 
sent queens claimed to be imported, which 
produced black bees and hybrid ones. I 
now demand the immediate publication 
of the names and letters of those parties 
who have received such queens from me 
direct and not through any other party, or 
I demand a retractation over the above 
named signature. CHAs. DADANT, 

Hamilton, Ills. 


2c @ oe 


J.D. Krusehke announces that the long 
expected ‘“‘ Rapp” and “ Esparcet” have 
arrived. See Advertisement. 

A subscriber from Oskaloosa, Iowa, sent 
us 50 cents last week for subscription, but 
signed no name. Will he please write again 
and give us the name. 


ts" To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements 
must reach this office by the 20th of the 
month, to insure insertion in the next issue 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Those of our readers interested in Leg- 
horn Fowls, should send for cireular of 
White Leghorns as bred by J. F. Ferris, 
Stamford, Conn, he takes special pride in 
this variety and his birds cannot be excelled. 


(= Many valuable articles intended for 
this issue of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
are crowded out by the long, though very in- 
teresting report of the New York B. K. So- 
ciety. They will rppear in our next issue. 


Honey Boxes and Labels are advertised 
by G. H. Wells, Middleton, Ct., and a sam- 
le of each has been forwarded to this office. 

hey are neat and convenient, simple, dur- 
able and cheap. 


A. C. Attwood, Vanneck, Ontario, 
is our authorized agent in Canada. He will 
be glad to take the names of 500 good bee- 
keepers in Canada, for the old reliable 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


(=~ Parties desiring either Langstroth’s 
or Quinby’s Works on Bee-Keeping can get 
them at this office ; but, as the late Congress 
has seen fit to double the rate of Postage 
formerly paid—those ordering should en- 
close twenty cents each for postage. 


t= The Italian Bee Co. will pre pay all 
express charges on queens ordered from 
them without extra —- to their custo- 
mers. They do this because they cannot 
send by mail, as the Des Moines postmaster 
forbids it. Address, Italian Bee Co, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
BUSINESS NoTICE—The postage on seeds, 
transient papers &c. having been doubled 
by late act of Congress, we shall be obliged 
to.ask our customers when remitting money 
to us for seeds, or specimen copies of jour- 
nal to add the necessary stamps for postage. 
Italian Bee Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Let every one writing this office make all 
Postal Orders, Drafts or Checks, payable to 
THoMAs G. NEWMAN. Address everything 
of whatever nature to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
} CEDAR RAPIDS, LOW A. 





Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
8%@30e; fair to good, 24@28c. Extracted, 


| choice white, 14@16e ; fair to good, 10@12c ; 


| dition of the 


| strained, 8@10e. 


CINCINNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F. 

Muth, 976 Central Ave. 
Comb paney 15@35c, according to the con- 
10ney and the size of the box 


or frame. Extracted choice white clover 


| honey, l6c. @ tb. 


ST. LOUIS. uotations 
Smith, 419 North Main st. 


NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. 


from W. G. 


Walker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. I. 


White honey in small glass boxes, 25¢ ; 
dark 15@W%0e. Strained honey, 8@12c. Cuban 
honey, $1.00 @ gal. St. Domingo, and Mexi- 
an, 90@95 ® gal. . 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations from 
Stearns and Smith, 423 Front st. 


{3s Strained Southern Coast, at 7@10c; 
Comb, 12@20e; the latter figure for San Dei- 
go. in Harbison frames. 

Thanks to your Eastern consumers who 
have used some 136 tons of our Pacific Coast 


| honey, as shipped via rail, which leaves our 
| market in good condition for another season. 


Our southern counties now have plenty of 
flowers—the Orange and Almond trees are 
in blossom, and bees hard at work. Our 
market quotations remain about the same. 
STEARNS & SMITH. 


e+ 








BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES.—We can sup- 
ly Bees, Bee-Hives, Extractors, Honey 
Son Labels, Straw mats, Blankets, &c., &c., 
at manufacturers’ prices. When you want 
anything in the line of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
lies, write to the office of the AMERICAN 
3EE JOURNAL, at Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN. 


Tr + 


Back Volumes. 


Complete sets of back volumes are scarce. 
But few can be procured at any price. We 
have a set, consisting of the nine volumes 
(complete), which we offer for sale, either 
bound or unbound, for a reasonable sum. 
Many of the numbers we have paid fifty cents 
each for. to complete them. 

We have several single volumes (complete) 
which we will send postpaid for $2.00 each. 

Several volumes, which lack only a single 
number ot being complete, we will send post- 
paid for $1.50 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards, post- 
paid, for $1.25. Bound in paper covers, $1.00 
postage 10 cents. This volume is worth five 
times its price to any intelligent bee-Keeper. 
It contains a full elucidation of scientific bee- 
keeping, including the best statement extant 
of the celebrated Dzierzon theory. These 
articles run through eight numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. 

(3s~ Beginners in bee-culture, who desire 





to read up in the literature of bee-keeping, 
| are earnestly advised to obtain these 


ac 


volumes. Many of our best apiarians say 


they would not sell their back volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for ten times the 
sum they cost, if they could not replace them. 
They are exceedingly valuable alike to be- 
| giners and more advanced apiarians. 
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COMMISSIONS LARGE. 


Send for Free Catalogue, and send now 
while you thgnk of it. 


THE CLIMAX BEE-HIVE 


Has now been before the public two years, and 
those first to use it are now our best customers, 
It has received the premium wherever exhib- 
ited, including the New Jersy State Fair 
and the Fair of the Great AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE of New York City. Either part of 
the Hive can be removed without disturbing the 
other. A feature entirely new. Bee-fixtures 
of all kinds, constantly on hand, and so cheap 
that Agents have a GRAND CHANCE to make 
Money. Address, 


CLIMAX BEE-HIVE Co., 
27, Park Row, New York. 
Reference, Mrs. E. 8S. Tupper. 
apr3m 


THE |. X. L. BEE-HIVE 

“ a s 

Patented by J. & W. Barnes, April 21st, 1874. 
Is constructed upon an entirely new principal, 
obviating all the objections to side and top-open- 
ing hives, and embraces valuable improvements 
over all others. I[t is simple, cheap, captures 
Moth and Robber-bees, can be thoroughly exam- 
ined in one minute yields the largest per cent. of 
surplus honey :the brood and surplus honey frames 
examined or removed independent of each other. 
Vintilation perfect. Approved by every practical 
bee-keeper. Took first premium at the lowa and 
Missouri State Fairs of 1874 (these being the only 
State Fairs at which it was exhibited) and at all 
County Fairs where exhibited, over the best Hives 


in use. 

PRICES: 
Single Hive, - - - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Wholeaale, perdoz., - - - - - - - - 36.00 
Individual right and Sample HIve, - - - - 9.00 


For hives and territorial rights in Iowa, ad- 


dress, 
BARNES & TALBOT 
Centerville, Appanoose Co., fowa. 

For hives and territorial rights in State of Mis- 
souri, address, H. B. Poorman & Co. St. Louis, 
Missouri. For all other territory, address, Josiah 
Barnes, Centerville, Iowa, or Wm. Barnes, St. 
Louis, Mo., care of H. B. Poorman & Co. Read 
what L. C. Wait, Secretary of American Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association, says: 

I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-hive, recently 
patented by J. & W. Barnes,aud can truthfully say, 
that it is one of the few Patent Hives that is 
really good. It is simple, easily made and isa 
No. Lhive. I would therefore recommend it to 
bee-keepers generally. L. C. WAIT, | 
St. Louis, Mo. 

All bee-keepers visiting Centerville, are request- 
ed to visit our apiary. 


| 
| 
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LADIES READ THIS! 


PLANTS BY MAIL 


PACKAGE AND POSTAGE FREE, 
Sent safely 2,000 miles. 
15 Verbenas, 15 kinds, - - - - - - = SLM 
12 Basket-plants, 12 kinds, - - - - - = 1 HOP 
12 Bedding Plants, 12 kinds, - - - - - 10 
8 Roses, 8 kinds.- - - - - - - - = =-1M# 





8 Geraniums, 8 kinIs, - - - - - = - 1% 
Ail named sorts, our choice. 100 other things 
cheap. A premium offered to clubs. A &- 
page Catalogue free, 2ist year, 40 acres, ll 
greenhouses, 

STVURRS, HARRISON & CO.; 
apr3m Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, 


HONEY PLANTS! 


APE 35c. per tb., post paid. Rapp, 45¢ 
R Esparcet, 60c.; Linden Seeds, 15c. per 
ounce. Send stamp for Pamphlet on their cul- 


ture. KRUSCHKE BROs., ¢ 
apr7stf Berlin, Wisconsin, 


- ITALIAN BEES. | 


NULL stock, $15.00 each. Tested Queens in 
May, $4.00 each; after June Ist $3.00 each 
Warranted Queens in May, $3.00 each; after 
June Ist, $2.50 each. Six for $12.00. Bred from 
Imported and selected stock. Sent by mail. 
Kegs from Light Brahma Fow!s,21.50 per dozen, 
Address, T. G. McGAW, 
Lock box 64, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 
apr3sm aa 
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QUEEN CITY APIARY FOR 1876 
Thankful for past patronage, we again pre 
sent our card for the comin: season, hoping t0 
be able to supply our numerous customer 


with the Cheapest and Best Apiarian Sup 
plies in the Market. Consisting in part o 











number. 
7 T bees anc 
, with the 
ress W 
AND KNIVES, New Yo 
Wax Extractors, Bee-Hives made or cut for 
nailing, Honey Boxes, Square Honey Jats, Cc 
Labels, Corks and Caps to fit, Bee- Feeders, 
Bee-Veils, Rubber Gloves, Our New Smokerg Concern 
Safety Queen Cages, Straw Mats, Books, « 
ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 
Full stocks of [talian Bees, also imported 
and Home-bred Italian Queens, of the highest ¥EI 
grade of purity. For further particul us, send in | 
3c. stamp for our 24 page Illustrated Circulatf pepney) 
and Apiarian Supply list for 1875, and addres} pure jt, 
all letters and orders to iarian 
J. W. WINDER & CO., Jor 
Importers and Breeders of [talian Bees, Bfor 4875 
apr6m No. 305, Plum St., Cincinati, Oni0, Luzerne 
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"| Luzerne Co., Pa. 
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GET THE BEST! 


The best is the Cheapest. 


MURPHY’S 


HONEY EXTRACTOR ! 





BAKEA-Ge 


Ie the strongest and most durable light running 
Honey Extractor in the market. No danger of 
breaking the most tender comb, as the wire cloth 
holding the comb cannot sag. Also the best 


KNIFE FOR UNCAPPING 
the comb: price of Knife, by mail, 75 cents. 
For particulars address R. R. MURPHY. 
Fulton, Whiteside Co., Il., 
MASON, Springfield, Ohio. 
feb6mos 


Or Dr. A. 


B. 


The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Maxazine is 
edited by H. A. King, 
and is the only IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
treating of Bee-Cul- 
ture in the United 
States. 32 pages.-- 
Terms, $1.25 a year 
with a present. The 
5 page spe imen 
number. with beautiful life, like cromo of Italian 
bees and honey plants (price 50 cents), sent free 
with the Magazine five months for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress W. B. COBB, Publisher, 75 Barclay Street, 
New York. 





FOR INFORMATION 
Concerning Hives, Extractors, Beee, Queens, Bee 
Books, etc., enclose postage stamp to 

MRS. E. 8S. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





VEEN BEE-HIVE.—For hives, and rights 
in this justly celebrated hive, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, apply to A. J. Hoover, who deals in 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens, and all kinds of 
al supplies. Also, agent for the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL. Send for circular and price list 

fer 1875. Address A. J. HOOVER, Mrescath, 





1875. 


.both sexes, young 





sa 1875- 
GLEN APIARIES, 





=> 
> 
oY 


500 Honey Extractors, 
300 Gerster’s Wax Extractors, 
2000 Home Bred QUEENS, 


ALSO 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 


Ie SUPPLIES at bottom prices. Circu- 

lars FREE. Address, 

A. GRAY & CO., Importers, 
Reily, Butler Co., O. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 
IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
aud Extracted Honey. Address, 
Ss. HH. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALFR IN HONEY, 
9246 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo 


aprv4tf 


feb74tf 


| Books for Bee-Keepers. 


OR SALE at the office of the AmeRrIcAN BEE 


JOURNAL. Sent on receipt of price and 
postage. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. $2.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping...... 1.50 
Postage on cither of the above. 20 cents. 
Adair’s Annals of Bee Culture, 1870,..... 25 

The American Bee Keepers’ Guide. By 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers,...... 0 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book, -40 
Bees and their Management, 
by Mrs. Tupper... 15 


Address all orders to 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





per day. Agents wanted. Ail 
classes of working people of 
and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or ali the time, 
than anything else. We offer employment 
that wilt pay handsomely for every hour's 
work. Full particulars, terms, &e., sent free. 
Send us your address, atonce. Don’t delay. 
Now is the time. Don’t book for work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STinsow & Co., 
mawT5yl Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 
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HONEY JARS. 


pound (square) Honey Jars, 


.. per gross, $6.50 
wo ” * 8.50 


One “* = - “flint glass ** 9.00 
Two ao - + Pd a i “ 11.00 
Corks for 1&2 ft jars * 75 
ce Va Dt i ededinadilins “1.20 


Labels ee ee be be + id 0D 
A thousand labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
One Quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Patent.) per 


PON s cnceseccencesccccccscacesccccccescess 8.00 
Lables for same vs 65 
A thousand labels for same, address printed 

te ee ee 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each, 50 
- - a8 per doz.,.. 4.00 
Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel,............. 15.00 
” “ a cmenans 4.00 

i m © POENA sc ceccecescces 35 


LANGSTROTH’S BEE-HIVES, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 
articulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


For further 
jan24y1 





The finest and best periodical of its class 
in America. 
SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 PER YEAR, 

We pay large CASH commissions to agents, 
Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN IOWA STATE POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide present- 
ed to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, 


postpaid, for 59 cents. 
DARRAH, Publishers, 


WARD & 
Lock Box 107. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


Italian Bees & Queens! 


RED from Imported Mothers of undoubted 

purity bredin full colonies. WARRANTED PURE. 
Address, D. A. PIKE. 

mar75m¢ Smithsburg, Washin ston Co., M'd. 


 -L. W. BALDWIN, 


Indepen lence, Jackson Co., Mo., (formerly of 
the frm of Baldwin Bros., Sandusky, N. Y 
will sell a few 


CHOICE COLONIES 


Italian Bees, 


inthe American Hive, at $15 each; also tested 
queens after June Ist, $3; warranced queens, 
$2. Purity and s.fe arrival guarun‘eed. No 
circulars. marvatf 





Y ANTED.—A qrajutity of Lucerne Seed.— 
Those having it f »r sale may address, 
ITALIAN BEE Cv., 3 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


7 


Imported Bees. 


Having succeeded better than ever before in the 
importation of Italian Bees the past season, we 
now offer sixty colonies of ltalian Bees 


WITH IMPORTED QUEENS 
to be delivered as early in the spring as possible, 
These Queens have been imported during the sea- 
son of 1874, from the best districts of Italy, 
Price of colony with imported Queens $20.00, 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Colonies with home- 
bred Queens, also for sale. Send for circular, 
We especially invite those bee-keepers who are 
hard to please, to pay us a visit and select for 
themselves. CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 





HAMILTON, ILu., Oct. 1, 1874:—I hereby certify 
that Messrs. Ch. Dadant & Son, of this place are 
constantly receiving large numbers of Italian 
Bees, from Europe, through this office. They 
have received seven invoices since Jan, last, 
These bees are nicely packed and seem to always 
be very lively. E, 8. DARLING, 
feb-tf U. 8S. Express Agent. 


AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and breeder of 





PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 
that I am devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. [ have been breeding 
bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent post paid, for 0 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
breeding. 
For further particulars address. 
AARON BENEDICT, 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio, 





My annual ca‘alogue of Vegetable and Flower 


Seed fer 1875. will be sent. free to all who 
app!y. Customers of last season need not write 
for it. In it will be found several valuable varie- 


ties of new vegetables introduced 
time thie seuson. having made new vegetabless 
specialty for many years. Growing over a hun 
dared and fifty varieties on my several farts, 1 
would particu'ar y invite the patronage of market 
gardene s and all others who are especially desi 
rous to have their seed pure and fresh, and of the 
very bes strain, All seed sent out from my estab 
lishment are covered by turree warrauts as giveD 
In my catalogue 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead. Mass. 


first 


for the 





UNCIE APIARY.—Italian Bees and 
Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queen :, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
hives, #15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 

and safe arrival guaranteed, 
P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind. 
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EGGS! EGGS!! EGGS!!! 


ROM Hovudan, White Leghorn and Light Brah- 
ma Fow!]s, $3.00 for 13. Safe arrival warranted. 

send for Circular to MILLY TUPPER, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 








END 25c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 

York, for Book (97th edition( containing 

lists of 2000 newspapers, and estimates show- 
ing showing cost of advertising. 


~ QUEENS. 


EV. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
Co., IIL, will furnish Italian Queens, or 

full colonies of bees, all tested pure, and bred 
from select mothers. Low prices. 


4 THE MILD POWER 
SS 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


HUMPHREYS’ 

AVE PROVED, FROM. THE MOST 

ample experience, an entire success. Simple, 
yrompt, Efficientand Reliable. They are the only 
medicines perfectly adapted to popular use—so 
simple that mistakes cannot be made in usin 
them ; so harmless as to be free from danger; an 
80 efficient as to be always reliable. They have 
the highest commendation from all, and will 
always render satisfaction. 
Nos. res.. 
. Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, . . 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic, . . 
Crying-Colic, or Teething of Infants, . 
Diarrheea, of Children or Adults, . . 
Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic, 
Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting, . 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, . . 
. Neuralgia, ‘loothache, Faceache, . 
. Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo, 
. Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach, . . . 
. Suppressed, or Painful Periods, . 
. Whites, too Profuse Periods, . . « 
. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing, . 
. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
. Rheumatism- Kheumatic Pains, . 
. Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues, 
. Piles, blind or biceding, . . .... 
. Ophthalmy, and Sore or Weak Eyes, . 
. Catarrh, acute or clironic, Influenza, . 
. Whooping-Cough, violent coughs, . 
. Asthma, oppressed Breathing, . . 
. Kar Discharges, impaired hearing, 
. Scrofula, enlarged glunds, Swellings, 
. General Debility, Physical Weakness, 
5. Dropsy and scanty Secretions,. . . . 50 
Sea-Sickness, sickness from riding, . 

Hidney-Discase, Gravel, . . . . « 5 
. Nervous Debility , Seminal Weakness 

orinvoluntary discharges, « 2 « + .100 
Sore Month, Canker, . . « . 50 
. Urinary Weak ness, wettingthebed,. 50 
. Painful Periods, with Spasms, . . 50 
. Disease of Weart, palpitations, etc.,.100 
. Epilepsey, Sp:sms, St. Vitus’ Dance, . 1 00 
. Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat, . . 

. Chronic Congestions and Eruptions, 50 

Vials, 50 cents, (except 28, 32 und 33), . $100 

FAMILY CASES. 
Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials and 
Manual of directions, ° ° ‘ 10 00 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vinls and Book, 6 00 

Single Boxes and Vials as above. 

Rg These remedies are sent by the 
case or single box to any part of the 
country, free of charge, on receipt of 
price. Address 


H hreys’ 
umfomeopathic 
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Medicine Co., 


Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwav, New Yor. 
For Sale bt7 all Drugeg ists. 


aprtf | 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Passengers for CHICAGO, Detroit, Tole- 
do, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toron- 
to, Montreal, —asees, Portland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cario, San Francisco, Scramento 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Counci 
Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, Marquette, Es- 
eanba, Menasha, Madison, Cheyenne, 
Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all points North, West, 
South and East, should buy their tickets via 
CHICAGO and the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago 
with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burg, Fort hep mn & Chicago, Kankakee 
Line and Pan Handle Routes, for all points 
EAST and SOUTH-EAST, and with the 
Chicago & Alton and Lllionois Central for all 
points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Omaha for all far 
West points. 

Close connections are made at junction 
points with trains of all cross roads. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 


These celebrated cars are run on all night 
trains on all the lines of this road. 


Among the 





'Inducements offered by this Route 


| janT4tf 


to the traveling public are all the modern 
improvements: Rock and Gravel Ballasted 
Track, Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, 
Parlor and Drawing Room Day Coaches, 
Smoking and Lounging Cars, Westinghouse 
Safety Air Brakes, Miller’s Patent Safety 
Coupling and Plattorms, Speed, Safety, and 
Absolute Comfort. 

tunning through Five Great States, 
and operating over 2,000 miles of road, this 
Company presents to the traveler facilities 
that ARE NOT and CANNOT be offered by 
any Competitor. 

If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this 
route, and will take no other. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 


Gen'l Supt. Gen’'l Passenger Agt. 


Queens for 1874. 


FOURTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN PROPAGATING. 
SHALL Breed direct from Imported 
Mothers, and guarantee purity and safe 
arrival to purchasers. The price will be very 
low. Send for my Cireular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass, 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


11,000 lbs. Extracted. 


teh74t 


5,000 Ibs. in boxes or frames. 
A Aress 


’ G. Baumeister & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Honey, 
231 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Liis. 
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Good Opening for Bee-keepers Wishing 
to so West! 
Py A SMALL CHOICE IMPROVED 


af WILL furnish the wood (4 pices, top, bot- a 7 ry 7 ‘ 7 
; Perey ends oo the Best, Sim- i R M | Q R ts) A § E, 
plest and Cheapest boxes in the market, size, Tell ads > a — 
414x6x5\ inches high, or will vary the size to Penang ey to adnan gaa | As — land as 
suit purchasers at the following reduced rates: roa tay o Rideel -. "Will be id. ; ~ = cy 
$5 00 per hundred for 500 or more at one time. cash = a +a al ne Pecans d — y low for 
$5.50 per hundred, tor less than 500, Will | ©#%2,0Fr on reasonable time. Address, 
send any quantity desired. Also a han lsome ITALIAN BEE CO., 
Bronzed Label, 75¢. per hundred. Samples ; Des Moines, Iowa, 
of both by a, 25 a. Satisfaction guar- " : nll a 
anteed. Address, GKO. H. WELLS, B IVI t 
aprm4pd Middletown, Conn. ee anagemen ' 
: 1 NY one interested in controling bees 
_——$— ms ms y with pleasure and profit, will procure 
i We is, BEE KEEPERS. qQuinby’s Smoker sent by mail, $1.6". 
"tee tr a We can convince Bees and supplies never before otfered, will 
cs ——_ you that you can get , be furnished by 
G Vie3. double the amount of | M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville. Mont. Co., N Y, 
-_ Honey in the most | Send for circular and price list. 
wae :, convenient and sale- ° 
abie form by useing our improved ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 
sectional Honey Boxer. Combs ‘ pai ‘ . 
are built three in the sections every A: N. Draper. Dear Sir.—The Alsike clover 
time. Boxes sell for more than first seed I received from you is fully equal to some 
Muy cost (with Honey Hives cheaper and | | had imported, and gives perfect satisfaction, 
My, - better than the best. Try them. BE. 5. TUPPER, 
1a | ; 











! Address, BARKER & DICER, I will furnish such seed by express for 25 ets, 
Marshall. Mich. per ib. A. N. DRAPEP. Upper Alton, Ill, 


INN'S Porous, Double-Walled BEE HIVE 


WITH CHAFF VENTILATOR AND FEED BOX. 
Patented May 3, 1870, and April 15, 1873. 


The last three winters have firmly established the fact that it WINTERS BEES 
SAFELY EVERY TLME on their summer stands. It retains the animal heat, and dis- 
poses of the moisture without a draft of air. The walls may be applied to any form of 
hive or frame. Personal Right, 36.00. 

As an inducement for parties to take hold of this very valuable invention, and for the 
sake of having it introduced as quickly as possible, we will sell the first hive and three 
personal rights in any township, for $8.00. Circular of testimonials free. Agents wanted, 


Address KEYES & FINN, 


Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 
For Recommendations, see December number of this Jourpal. 





Send for our large Illustrated Premium List and Terms to Agents. — It 
contains a large list of Goods at Grange Prices. Write now to IL. A. 


KING, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Established 1899. A large donble quarto, 16-page Illustrated Family paper, (formerly Bee 
Keepers Journas ant National Agriculurist.) It treats of STOCK RAISING, SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
DAIRY BUSLNESS, SWINE, POULTRY, GARDENING, and Fruir GROWING, besides the elaborate 
departments, of BEe-CULTURE, Ladies or Home and Fireside, and Youth’s Departments, & 
first-class Family Paper, interesting, instructive, making your eyes sparkle and all heart 


glad. 
CLUBBING LIST. 


Send for a copy of my Clubbing List, of which I give a specimen: Iwill send the National 
Agriculturist [31.25) and Chicago Advance ($3) both one year to new subscribers for.......3% (0 
Or National Agriculturist with The Phrenological Journal [*3.| for........ ... 7 
Or = es sia Harper's Weekly [$4) for 34.5) or Frank Leslie’s for ._....4 25 
Try THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST five months and a present for 5@ cents, or $1.25 4 
year: much less to members of granges and clubs. Great L[llustrated Premium, Grange 
*rice List, and Sample Cupy, alleeut tree. Large Cash Commission to Agents. 
Address MH. A. KING, 37 Park ow, New York City, Rox 2.8). 
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